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It matters little where I was born, 
Or if my parents were rich or poor ; 
Whether they shrank at the cold wourid's scorn, 
Or walked in the pride of wealth secure ; 
Bat whether I live an honest man, 
And hold my integrity firm in my clutch, 
I tell you, brother, plain as I can, 
It matters much ! 


It matters little how long I stay 

In a world of sorrow, sin and care ; 
Whether in youth I am called away, 

Or live till my bones and pate are bare ; 
But whether I do the best I can, 

To soften the weight of adversity's touch 
On the faded cheek of my fellow-man, 

It matters much ! 


It matters little where be my grave, 
Or on the land or on the sea ; 
By purling brook or ‘neath the stormy wave, 
It matters little or naught to me ; 
But whether the ange! Death comes down, 
And marks my brow with his loving touch, 
As one that shall wear the victor'’s crown, 
It matters much ! 


ASHADOWED LOVE. 


“HEARTS AND CORONETS,”’ 
ETC., ETC., ETC. 











CHAPTER III. 


A) EARLY an hour afterwards, when the 
N worst of the ghastly work was over, 
and a group had gathered round the rigid 
figure released at last from its durance, he 
was standing up in his place and looking 
down upon them. Some of the men re- 


membered afterwards how he presently | 


walked into their nidst, gazed for a moment 
on the still face of the dead man, and then 
turned away with a strange wistful look, 
without a word. 

One ofthe surgeons met him afterwards 
wandering along the wreck-strewn path, 
and after one look into his face, took him 
by his arm and guided him to the door of 
the village inn, which had already received 
several of the sufferers. 

“I advise you to rest here as quietly as 
you can,” he said. “I am afraid the place 
is rather crowded ; but they may be able to 
give youa room. I will speak}to the land- 
lady.”’ 

“Thank you,” the other answered, put- 
ting his hand to his head and looking back 
in the direction from which he had come. 
“But—my father! Did someone tell me he 
was—dead ?”’ 

“No, no,” the surgeon answered sooth- 
ingly. “Come in and rest, and I will in- 
quire. Let me see; what is the name?”’ 

A wounded man was borne on a shutter 


at that moment. He half raised himself | 


and stretched out his hand. 

“Mr. Mervyn! Is the General safe ?”’ 

“Mr. Mervyn—that is the 
young man exclaimed with a sudden 
fiash of intelligence. ‘I must go ,back and 
look for hiin.”’ 

He had not far to look. A solemn pro- 
cession was winding up the village lane on 
its way to the improvised mortuary in the 


church. Foremost in the ranks, leading | 
| “Joking, mamma! AsifI were not per- | 


the way in death as he had done in life, was 
borne all that was left of the old General. 
‘A dead lion,” as one of the men had said, 


seeing how the stern haughty lineaments, | 
undisfigured by the instantaneous sum | 


mons, were set in an iron inflexibility, un- 
conquered even by death. 

A dark red flush, fading instantily toa 
ghastly white, crossed young Mervyn’s 
face as he recognised the dead man ; he took 
& step forward, wavered uncertainly, and 
then, ere the surgeon could support him, he 
fell forward on his face, insensible. 

_ “Take him to my house—to the Priory,” 
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directed a voice close at hand, as the sur- 
geen bent over him ; and the sad procession 
moved on. 

“I am glad of that, Sir Jomes,”’ the 
medical man said in a relieved tone. 

“This is a case for quiet and good nursing 
—shock to the brain—possibly some injury. 
And the inn is noisy and overcrowded al- 
ready.”’ 

“We will take good care of him, Mr. 
Cooper,’’ Sir James answered. And the 
surgeon knew he would keep his word. 

Tt was late before the living were all 
cared for and before time could be spared 
for the dead. The surgeons and officials 
passed down the rows of still forms laid on 
the floor of the church, searching for proofs 
of identity,? noting cause of death, and 
other things. 

“I know this name,” Mr. Cooper said 
when they come to the body of General 
Mervyn. ‘The son lies at Sir James’s; the 
man-servant is atone of the cottages. Mr. 
Mervyn will not be in astate to give any 
instructions for some time. We had better 

take possession of money or papers.”’ 

He stopped to untasten the dead man's 
great-coat, then stared, rubbed his hand in 
his hair, and becxoned to one of his 
colleagues. 

The latter bent down, examined the 
corpse, exchanged an astoniahbed werd or 
two with his brother-surgeon, then rose 
and turned tothe rest. 

“There has been some strange work 
here!’’ he said. ‘‘This gentleman was not 
killed by the accident! He has died by— 
by—— In tact, he has been murdered! We 
find him stabbed to the heart by some sharp 


instrument!’’ 
+ » . * * oe 


pening almost at its gates— W oodford Priory, 
the seat of Sir Janes Arinstrong, was filled 


the London season swallowed them up 
again. 

To this circle the sick-room in their midst 
was a centre of attraction, not only froin 
natural syinpathy and the interest of a terri- 


very eyes, but also because of a whisper 
more sensational than the most exciting 
novel of the season, enveloping the still un- 
conscious occupant of that sick-chamber in 
an atmosphere of mystery and gloom which 
Feena Armstrong—generally the speaker 
on all occasions—declared to be quite in 
keeping with the traditions of the place. 

“Our ghosts and spectral warnings have 
all vanished before the matter-of-fact spirit 
of the nineteenth century,’’ she said; ‘but 
that west wing’’—to which, for greater quiet, 
the invalid had been relegated—‘is haunted 
all the sarne, and al ways will be. 

“Sir Godfrey doesn't walk in the pleas- 
aunce any longer with his head under his 
arm, but his unavenged spirit lurks sume- 
where about, ready to work ill to any mortal 
rash enough to intrude on his domain. 

“My heart misgave me when the poor 
fellow was carried there. 

“] thought mischief would come of it."’ 

“Hush, Feena!"’ Lady Armstrong called 
, to her daughter. “Here is your father; 








you know he will not like joking on that , 


subject."’ 


| fectly, gravely serious! Papa’’—jumping up 


' to meet her father and coming back leaning , 


on his arm—‘what is the news? Have they 


a verdict?”’ 

“Tdiots !’"’ answered her father. 
are making a horrible mess of it.’’ 

Then he held out his hand for the cup of 
tea his eldest daughter Janet had poured 
| out for him and remained moodily silent, to 
Feena’s great disappointinent. 

Sir James Armstrong looked cross and 
worried. 





PHI LADELPHIA, SATUR 


At the time of the railway -accident—hap.- | 


with Easter guests come to snatch a little | 
rest and breathing-time ere the full rush of | 


ble event which had happened under their | 


made any fresh discovery? Havethey given | 


“They 


j 


DAY, 


He had come from attending the inquest 
held on the body of General Mervyn. 

General Mervyn's son was the bosom 
friend and favorite “chum” of a certain 
Geordie Armstrong, the idol of the Wood- 
ford household, and Geordie had telegraphed 
from Aldershot— 

“Glad to see from papers that Mervyn is 
at the Priory. The best fellow in the world. 
Take care of him and stick to him for my 
| sake. Willcome down as soon as 1 can 
leave.”’ : 

After this message from his only son and 
heir, Sir James had heard evidence given at 
the inquest which had startled and unhinged 
him horribly. 
| He did not believe itainference; but then 
the jury might; and, to an impartial mind, 
the revelations were, to say the least of them, 
| dubious. : 

A traveler who had been staying since the 
| accident at the village inn, but who had now 
almost entirely recovered from the slight 
injuries he had sustained, stated that he had 
| occupied the carriage next tothat in which 
the deceased gentleman had traveled. 

He had seen him enter it with a younger 
gentleman wher the express train stopped 
at Eppingford Junction. He had since seen 
the dead body of the General, and knew hin 
to be the same person whom he had pre- 
viously seen as he had stated. 

Almost immediately after leaving Epping- 
ford his attention had been attracted by loud 
angry conversation in the next carriage. 

The window being open, he could even 
hear what was said. There were threats, 
violent reproaches, violent language alto- 
gether, 

He heard the speaker threaten to disin- 
herit his companion—his son, as it was evi- 
dent froin what passed—if he persisted in an 
| engageinent of which the father strongly 
| disapproved. 

He said he would cut him off with a shil- 
ling—that he would do it at once—that very 
night. 

After this the witness said that he drew 
up his window, not wishing to play the part 














of eavesdrooper intentionally ; but he could | 


still bear loud and = excited voices—two 
instead of one then. The dispute appeared 
| w bea very violent one. 
| “Did this continue up to the moment of 
the accident ?’’ he was asked- 
“No; at Woodford Station, where the 


train stopped last, the noise next door to me | 


stopped. A gentlernman suddenly pulled 
open the door of the carriage in which I was 
seated, Jumped in, and threw himself down 
opposite to me. 

He wasa young man, fair, and looked 
like an officer. He was the same young 


with General Mervyn. 
the carriage next Ww mine with the Gener- 
al."’ 
| ‘When he joined you at Woodford Station, 
did he look as he had looked when you first 
saw him at Eppingford ?” 

“No. He was pleasant-looking first time ; 
I remember thinking whata handsome 
| bright young fellow he was, and wondering 
ifthey—the old gentleman said he—were 
father and son. I took particular notice of 
/them both. I don’t know why—I suppose 
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gentleman whom I had seen at Eppingford | 
I saw him get into | 
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**You could see in a moment that he had 
had an upset with some one. He stumbled 
over iny feet as he caine in—I had not had 
time to draw them up out of his way—and 
he begged iny pardon, short and sharp, 
before he threw himse:f down. Then he 
turned away his face and looked out of the 
window; but I could see his hand un 
clenching as he sat. Then came the acci- 
dent. 

“Our carriage was the one which stood 
stillon the top of the inclire. We got » 
tremendous shake ; the door flew open, and 
T was pitched out and down the bank. I 
don't know what became of the young gen- 
tleman."’ 

“After he entered your carriage, did you 
still hear the loud voices in the next com- 
partinent?”’ 

“No; all was perfectly silent there. We 
were quite quiet in our carriage, and I no- 
ticed the change—the ceasing of the voicos— 
atonce, They had been rather a nuisance 
before.” 

“You swear positively that the person who 
entered your carriage at Woodford was the 
same whom you had seen with General 
Mervyn at Eppingford—who entered the 
next carriage with him there ?"’ 

“You, I swear positively.”’ 

“You have no doubt about it?” 

“Not the slightest. I remarked him par- 
ticularly. He is like a friend of my own, 
and I noticed the likeness at the time. As 
I said before, I looked particularly at both 
the gentlemen.”’ 

“Did you see any one else get into the 
next carriage at Eppingford ?"’ 

“No, no one else.”’ 

“Or at Woodford?" 

“No; but it might easily have happened 
without my seeing it. Woodford isa small 
station. I did not see any passengers on 
the platform. Still there inight have been 
wine. My attention was distracted just 
then.”’ 

The station-master at Eppingford also re- 
membered seeing the deceased yentleman 
and another, a young fair man, enter a first- 
class compartinent together, and that there 
were no other passengers in the carriage 
with them. He had noticed the two gentle- 
nen as the train left the platforin. 

General Mervyn had beed much annoyed 
at the delay of his train—the 4-5 slow train 
from Stargate—in consequence of the boat- 
train being © late that day. 

The general had insisted on being trans. 
ferred to the express when it came up, as he 
was afraid of missing his train on into Hert- 
fordshire if he went by the slow train to 
London. 

The General’s servant, who was carried 
into the witness-box, corroborated both the 
last witnesses. His master had met Mr. 
Mervyn at Eppingford—Mr. Mervyn was in 
the express train. 

They had not met by: appointinent. 


The 


| General had not intended w travel by the 


because I had nothing else to do but w look | 


out of the window. 

“And I was surprised to see 80 many pas- 
' sengers get into the boat-train at Eppingford. 
I heard afterwards that the slow train had 
been delayed by our accident at Folkestone; 
that we were taking on some of its pas- 
 sengers. 

“T supposed the old gentleman was one of 
these. [knew the young one was not; I 
had seen him on board the boat. 

“When he dashed into my carriage in that 
sudden way at Woodford, he was quite white 
—with passion, as it seerned tome. He was 
panting for breath, and Lis eyes were flash 
‘ ing. 


a 





train. 

Mr. Mervyn had seen his father at ki p- 
pingford, and got out to speak to him. 

Afterwards the General and Mr. Mervyn 
traveled together in the same eurriage. 
There was no one else in the carriage when 
he, the servant, put his inaster’s rugs into 
it. 

The General was very angry about the 
delay at Eppingford and “blew up” in con- 


| soquence. 


He did not see elther the General or Mr. 
Mervyn after they lef{ Eppingtord until 
after the accident, when he saw Mr. Mervyn. 
He looked seared then. Did not think he 
looked worse than other people—ey ery body 
looked scared. 

Mr. Mervyn and the general Rad words 
sometimes ; the General was rather hasty in 
temper. Did not think that the General 
and Mr. Mervyn bad more words than fath- 
ore and sous in yeneral—jperieps uot so 
WaLy. . 
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EVENING POST. 








The station-master and officials of Wbod- 
ford could give no information whatever. 
There had been very a more a 
half a dozen—passengers 

and joining the train at that statlon,and noth- 
ing bal been semaenes in connection with 
th: deceased eman. 

The man who first dincovered the deceased 
\\ ing demi beneath the shattered enntage 
x.) that he saw Mr. Mervyn sitting on 
bunk above the place 

lie knew him to be Mr. N 
af'crwards heard the doctor and Sir 
Armstrong call him by that name. 
bh first saw him, he was sitting op the bank 
above the place where the ol ntleman 
lov. He sat with his head in his hanuds,and 
did not come to witness's assistance when 
he called him to help to lit the body: The 
witness thought the young man was dazed 
by the accident; he looked “just supid- 
like.’ tfe eould see his father froin where 
he was silting. 

A railway-porter gave evidence as to the 
demeanor of young Mr. Mervyn in the 
presence of bis father's body. 

He walked up to it, looked at it in a 
strange “unfeeling” sort of way, and then 
turned away. He looked and behaved, in 
witness's opinion, “like a man who had 
something on his mind.’ He did not 
speak: he seemed only anxious to yvet away 
as quickly as possible. Tt might have been 
that the accident had made him queer," 
and that he did not know what he was 
doing. 

Witness had been very much surprised 
afterwards to hear that he was the poor 
gentleman's som. 

Another workman spoke of the agitation 
shown by the youny gentleman when he 
met the body as it was being carried into 
the village. 

He fell down in « sort of faint, as if he 
could not bear the sight. The witness had 
been one of the bearers, 

He heard Mr. Cooper say that the young 

entieman was the son of the old) man. 
Vitness did not Know at that time that the 
old gentleman had been stabbed, 

He was one of those who had helped to 
lithe broken carriage from off him. He 
was quite dead at that time. The young 
gentloman saton the bank and looked on 
whilst they were working to get bis father 
ertat, 

He did not ask whether he was alive. 
Ile came and looked at him, but he was not 
at all ‘put out’ then, 

The medical evidence was conflicting. 
That the deceased had died, stabbed to death 
by some sharp weapon—a large pocket- 
knife or hunting-knife possibly—which had 
yone dircet to the heart, was unquestionable, 
Hut, whilst one surgeon maintained that 
the wound could not possibly have been in- 
Hieted by the dead inan's own hand, the 
other contended that there was a possibility 
whieh did net, he adinitted, amount to a 
probability —a bare possibility — that the 
fatal blow might have been struck by hitm- 
melt. Passion was a species of insanity. 

Phere had been instances known of per- 

sous, during a paroxysim of this delirium, 
loving: Vielent Iuwnds on themselves, 
"Phe Gremeamal was proved to have been a 
tian oof Vielent temper; the post-mortem 
examination revealed traces of irritation of 
the brain explained in medical and there- 
jore couvVineing Langue. 

The last) witness—Mr. Cooper—was the 
toedical attendant of Sir James Arumstrony, 
and Coroner regarded him distrustfully as 
the organ of the would-be dominant class, 
who would, inthe interest of their order, 
try to hush up a toatter of this kind and to 
throw dust into the eyes of the publie. 

‘The solicitor appointed to represent the 
sonool the dead ian handled the witness 
very skilfully, tiahing the mostof the bare 
thread of probability, and = keeping his 
theory wellin the foreground, so that the 
poullic iaind was evidently a good deal im- 
pressed; and, What was of much more im- 
portance, the jury were visibly biased, 


An oficious member ofthe twelve caused 
a tmomentary revulsion of feeling by press- 
tru the tilisercet question— 


“Would it be possible for aman who had 
tuflicted such a Wound on himself to with- 
clraw the Weapon Unassisted and afterwards 
to dispose of i?” 

“It would be possible for him = to with- 
draw it, Mr. Cooper maintained; and here 
his colleague supported him. 

Astor the disposal of the 
had vet to be aweeounted for, 


weapon, that 
Inan accident 


such as had iminediately succeeded the 
deed, articles beeame seattered and lost. 
Lvery day fragments frou the sad wreck 


- — 


sttended Mr. Mervyn when be was bronght 


ford Privy, stated that the a 
geeonen’s clothes were much soil ard 
isculored troin nud, but that there was no 
blead upun then. 
tat  magiaerete de in 
asa a power 
the neighborhood, with @ private represen- 
tation to the Coroner. 

The son of the deceased gentleman lay at 
his house, he stated, unconscious from the 
— of amy be ——— in the accident. 

oung man borne a high 
dumitee 108 bumanpedll henetaliie man, 


and ew, of the most serious natute 
which affected him were being made whilst 
he was unable to meet them by the evi- 


denee which no doubt he could give to set 
them at rest for ever. 

The inquiry ought not to be proceeded 
with untfl Mr. Mervyn—the person most 
concerned in, the matter—could appear. Sir 
James requested that the inquest might be 





SS , 
gut the Coroner wason his dignity, and 


| his dignity disdained suggestions. 








He was what Sir James called ‘= mon- 
grel-bred fellow,”’ who has risen from a 
low position by sheer hard-headed indus 
try, and whose sytmpathies were with the 
class to which he belonged. 

Iie was a Radical—be called his party 
“Liberal'’—and sternly bent on showin 
that even-hand justice should be me 
out to the rich as well as to the poor—which 
in such cases generally cieans that the rich, 
having had itall their own way hitherto, 


shall have a little less than justice by way 
of balancing matters as last. 
Mr. Price therefore resented Sir James’ 


suggestion, although it entirely coincided 
with his own foregone conclusion, and was 
arrogant and obstructive, by way of prov- 
ing his equality with—if not his superiority 
to—the Baronet and his brother-imagis- 
trates. 

And it was only after a struggle that the 
Coroner yielded, witha sufliciently bad 

race; and, Ul-humor being infectious, Sir 
James went home in a bad temper, and to 
a cold cup of tea, which, as he liked that 
beverage in perfection, did not improve his 
condition of mind. 

Next day the newspapers fully reported 
the evidence given at the inquest, and the 
terrible whisper was spoken aloud through 
the length and breadth of the land. 





CHAPTER IV. 
fYP\LE west wing of Woodtord Hall was all 
that remained of the old 
} portion of the mansion. 

its strong stone foundati®ns were set 
deep in the soft springy turf—thick and 
sinooth as a velvet-pile carpet— which 
stretched out into the old pleasaunee and 
nestled about the roots of tricentennial 
cedars and ancient yew-trees, cut still into 
quaint fantastic devices of peacocks with 
spreading tails, of balls and triangles and 
os heraldic gritins—the emblein of the 
10UsE, 

The chambers of the west wing were 
mostly small and low-pitched, and built in- 
conveniently up and down flights of steps 
and at the end of long corridors, so that the 
more modern portions of the house were 
occupied in preference, and only such 

uests as especially desired quiet were 
lodged in the old Tudor chambers; and 
here was the sick-room of Tempest Mervyn 
so far removed from the bustle and stir of 
the great crowded house that one could 
fancy it miles away. 

The blinds were all down to shut out the 
spring sunshine, and the light came in, soft 
and dim, through the green shades. 

A little fire Was burning in the grate; the 
gentle dropping of the ashes as they fell 
upon the Reart 1, the silvery ticking of a 
stuall clock in # quaint carved frame over 
the mantlepiece, seemed in no way to break 
the soft drowsy silence. 

There was a breath of spring violets, a 
cali shedded repose, a dainty care and 
ordering over all which made one feel that 
it would be pleasant to lay down one’s head 
on the lace-fringed pillows and rest from 
all the cares and toils of life for a space in 
that quiet sick-chamber. 

But the occupant of the carefull y-shroud- 
ed bed had lain all the days unconscious of 
these surroundings, white and silent asa 
lay figure of stone, only his regular breath- 
ing and the occasional quiver of the closed 





were beng broughtin from distant flelds | 


and spots apparently quite beyond the 
range of the catastrophe, 

‘The of the disaster had been a 
thick wood, where a small article like a 
kuile might lie concealed for months and 
even tor years. The police had searched 
the neighborhood, but, as yet, without 
RUCCESS, 

Then the solicitor for Mr. Mervyn played 
lis trump card in this unconfessed battle 
of silent inferences. 


“Inu Stuall and confined space like a 


sre 


eyelids showing that there was life in the 
still fori. 

On the side of the bed next the door a 
curtain was drawn; and behind this, ina 
deep chair, watched a figure which might 
have stepped out of one of the picture- 
fraines inthe long gallery below, so like 
was it to some Puritan Deborah or Rachel 
belonging to the history of the house, 
save that there was by times a flash in the 
eyes of this cali damsel which belied the 
staid promise of her demure set lips. 

Quietly as she sat there, her white hands 
flashing noiselessly as they moved swiftly, 
busied in some silent woman's work, upon 
which her eyes were bent, her whole de- 
ineanour composed, tranquil, innocent, 
there was yet a suggestion of power about 


railway-carriage would it be possible for a | her, a specious, subtle attraction. 


second pertion, Lf present w hen such a wound 
was inilicted, te eseape without 
Diood on his person and clothes ?"’ 
‘The surgeou considered that it would be 
impossible. ‘The flow of 


knife, and it would be considerable, 

In pointof fet, the cushions of the car- 
riage from which the decased was extricated 
were salurated, as was the floor, and even 


traces of 


blood would in- | 
stantaneously follow the withdrawal of the | 


She was young—a little past twenty per- 
haps—with all the softly-rounded outlines 
of youth and health about the slender sup- 
} ple figure and delicately-moulded cheek. 

The straight brown-black hair was drawn 
back from the somewhat low forehead and 
| gathered up undera white ooif-like cap; 

two dark eyes, shaded by exquisitely-arch- 
' ed brows and long soft lashes, shene like 
stars out of their setting, and seemed to illu- 


the walls, when examined inthe fragments | ininate the clear dead-white of the complex- 


to which they were reduced. The person 
—if any—wh» dealt the fatal blow must 


dave been, in Mr. Cooper's opinion, cover- 


ed with the rush of blood from the wound. 


Sir James Arustrong’s valet, who bad i Outline and a white wuslin kerchief was | 


| jon; the mouth closed in a thin crimson 
line over simall teeth white as pearls. 

| The Slight supple figure was draped in 
black, tightiy fitting, nunlikein its severe 


had | 





Elizabethan | 


' inake somethin 





over the shoulders and knotted 


on bu uet of purple violetsat the boson. 
This ee Christal Melville, an one 


own children. had said of her cousin 
that she to be labelled 
But Feena not ventured to this in 
the hearing of her tather, nor, for the matter 
of that, in save that of her con- 
fidential Janet. Feena knew that ber 
own o n of Christal would nag ody 
sed or even understood else, 
least of all by the men of ; for 
even rdie would be on 
the of Christal—Geordie who was 
leena’s especial “chum"’ 

Sir James's feeling for his niece was a 
curious mixture of fatherly fondness and 


pride, and of that admiring homage which 
is in most men’s bearing towards a young 
and attractive woman, whoever she may be. 

“Christie is not like other young women: 
Christie has something in her,” he said 
sayaciously when Christie had hung upon 
his arm, looking upinto his face as 
strolled up and down the terrace in the 
summer twilight, confiding to him her 
dreams and aspirations and 
** out of her life. 
Christie had 


ey | 





| 


“killed, Was 


has happened,” he said sod- 
denly, ng his cy apie and i Sxing 
them ont A esl 
‘now by the and had taken 


up her ces of ae 
“Somethi happen 
member what” 


“Do not try to remember now,’ 
is dead’’—kn 
ft doing? i 













—I 
*Hush!’’ . 
‘The curtains at the footot 


> ceennds 
towards them. Then she rose and 


agitated; the nurse 


ceol hand upon the invalid's forehead. 

“You nave had bad dreams,” she said 

ntly, ‘such dreams as we have in illness. 

ou must not think about them now.” 

“I remmember,’’ he murmured dreamily, 
as the touch of her soft hand lulled him; 
‘there was a quarrel. I—did he strike me? 
He raised his hand, I know, and I—I—saw 
him lying dead afterwards; or did I dream 
it? You say I dreamt it.” 

“Try to sleep now.” 

“I—I——" The shadowed memory was 
searching, groping after some elusive clue 


er desire “to | which escaped it every moment like a Will- 


o-the-wisp. What if he should find it? The 


eep tender eyes and a soft | heart of the young nurse beat tuinultuous! 


helpless way of placing herself ina man’s | beneath the snow-white calm of ber fair 
hands, a Mattering way of agpeniios w his | features. 


superior Judgment,and of so bewildering, his 


“*Poor old boy! I wish we had parted dif- 


intellect as to impress him witn the belief! ferently,”’ the ‘sick man murmured as he 
that all the sensible suggestions and clever | let the ave link go, and sank once more 
1 


theories she might wish him to adopt had , into sluu 


coe Originally from himself instead of 


from her. 


In this way Christal had brought Sir | 


James to consent to her going into training 
asa hospital nurse; and it wason the 
strength of this training that she had taken 
her place as assistant-nurse in Tempest 
Mervyn's sick-room. 

She had been left in charge now whilst 


the nurse proper went down to the house- | 


keeper's room for a chat and a cup of tea to 
relieve the mnonotony of her watch. 

Sir James’ tired worried face looked in at 
the door and softened a little as it looked. 
Sir James thought it was quite a pretty pic- 
ture; and he was neither so tired nor so 
worried that he could not appreciate a 


sretty picture with a pretty woman in it. 
‘hristal put down her work and stole 
round the = old-fashioned tapestry-work 


screen with a welcoming simile, a smile 
which seemed to say, “It was horribly dull 
before, but, now that you have come, I am 
quite refreshed.”’ 

The mantelpiece was a high carved oak 
structure with a narrow ledge at the top, on 
which the little travelling-clock which 
Christal had brought from her own room 
could hardly find room to stand. 

Yhe arias of the family were carved in 
the centre of the structure; and beneath 
these Sir James and the young nurse stood 
whispering to each other. 

“There is no change,’’ Christal said. 
‘Mr. Cooper was here just now. He said 
we can only wait.”’ 

Sir James i round theshrouded bed, 
bent over the fair still face, and came back 
again to the fire. 

“The inquest is adjourned,”’ he said. “TI 
had a hard fight with the Coroner, but he 
gave in at last,”’ 

“1 aim so glad you succeeded,"’ she whis- 


| pered back, with a soft adiniring look up 


from under her cap which seemed to say, 
**How strong and wise you are! Youalways 
do succeed !”’ 

“If he could only speak for himself, we 
could quash the whole thing at once,’’ Sir 
Juimes said. 

At that moment there was a little move- 
ment behind the curtains. Christal glided 
noiselessly to the bedside, simoothed the 

illow, held the pulse a minute with her 

ainty litle finger and thuinb, then dropped 
the passive hand and swle back ww Sir 
James, 

** Estelle !"’ 

They both heard it and started. It was a 
strange dreamy, far-away voice—a ghostlike 
voice, Feena would havesaid. Had it come 
froin the ancester in the flowing wig, who 
stood hand on hip looking down upon them 
from above the old black oak bureau in the 
corner? 

Estelle !’’ 

The voice was more distinct now. Chris- 
tal hurried to the bedside with a sign to Sir 
James to keep in the background still. The 
patient's eyes were open and seeking anx- 
lously around, the fingers were moving 
over the bed-clothes. His glance rested on 
Christal as she came forward, then dropped, 
—— 

“Where ain 1?’’ he said presently, when 
he had swallowed the nourishment she held 
to his lips. ‘*W hat does it mean ?’’ And there 
was more Of strength and of consciousness 
in his voice now. 

*You have been ill,’’ a soft voice an- 
swered; “and youare better nuw: But you 
must nottry to talk just yet or to ask 
questions.” 

She svothed him as she would have 
soothed a child. Her voice was so soft, so 
sweetly modulated, that it acted like a spell 


| upon him. That voice was one of Christal’s 





**properties,’’ Feena said. 

The anxious searching eyes came back 
from the geen screen and the veiled 
window and rested upon Christal’s graceful 
head ‘and white cap. 

“Hstelle!"’ said the weak question 
voice. “She was here just now. I bh 
her speaking— her hand touched mine. 
Was itadream? Could it have been a 
dream ?’’ he murmured in & puzzled uncer- 
tain way. 

‘*No one has been here but me.”’ 

“And you-—” 

*“] am your nurse.’’ 

The eyes closed, the fair forehead puck- 
ered a8 if with straining thought. 


| 
| 
| 








er, 

This time it was more like natural sleep. 

Sir James Armstrong beckoned to 
Christal as she turned away from the sleep- 
ing patient. 

“For Heaven's sake keep that woman 
away !"’ he said, as he drew her beyond the 
screen in the corridor. ‘“‘Make some excuse 
—say I will sit up with him to-night; send 
her to bed. Let us keep him in our own 
hands until he has come to his senses.”’ 

‘The eyes of the uncle and niece met. 

“T will manage it.’’ she whispered with a 
little nod, which was like the fiat of Jupiter 
in the confidence it inspired. “He will 
sleep now. There is the dinner-bell. You 
must go; I will stay here. Poor uncle,how 
tired you look!’’ : 

“That girl has more sense than a dozen of 
her age,” Sir James said as he hurried to 
his dressing-room. ‘Geordie asked me to 
stick to him, and, by George, I will! Poor 
fellow! I wonder——’’ 

The Baronet started at a thought which 
forced itself npon hitm. 

He thrust it resolutely away; for he was 
staunch and obstinate as his old Roundhead 
ancestor who had held the stronghold of the 
old castle one the King’s troops whilst 
the rest of his patrimony smoked in ruins 
around it; and, having once placed his credit 
and his name as a shicid before his son's 
friend, helpless as yet to defend hiniselt, 
Sir James would not give adinittance w a 
disloval doubt. 

In the interests of his order, in the inter- 
ests of friendship, he was pledged to carry 
him through. 

And when did one of his race fail to re- 
deem his pledge? 

After dinner Sir James sent for Mr. Coo- 
per and held a long private conversation 
with him. 

“Would a man,after receiving such an in- 
jury as Mr. Mervyn's, remember correctly, 
on coming to his senses, the events imme- 
diately preceding the loss of them?’ was 
one of the questions which Sir James put to 
the medical man. 

“No,” was the answer. °“He would in 
all probability have lost all remembrance 
of those events. His mind would go back 
inuch farther; the intermediate state would 
be a biank.”’ 

“Might it not retain a confused, broken 
consciousness of what had happened? 
Might not the first efforts of memory be to 
piece together the shattered fragments into 
the wrong pattern ?"’ 

“They might,’ the surgeon admitted, 
“but a total blank would be the probable 


stage.”’ 





CHAPTER V. 

EENA ARMSTRONG shivered and 
drew her light fleecy evening shawl 
about her head and ears as she ran past 

the oak door leading tothe west wing, aver- 
ting her eyes as she ran. 

‘There is something mysterious and un- 
canny about the air of the house to-night,”’ 
she said. ‘Mr. Cooper has gone away with 
a supernaturally grave face. Christal lias 
not appeared since luncheon. Papa looks 
not so much like a man who has seen a 
ghost as likea man who isafraid he may 
see one. I am horribly afraid of ghosts. 
Ah!” 

At that moment Feena ran right into the 
arms ofa tall figure advancing across her 
path, and shrieked aloud as she did so. 

‘“zeordie!"’ she exclaimed the next mo- 
ment. es 

*Yes,”’ answered the young officer, “it » 
I. Why, Feena, you are nervous! What is 


the matter ?”’ 
ted his sister holding 


“T don’t know,”’ 
him at arm's length to make sure of him. 


“It is really you then? I thought it was Sir 
Godfrey en to vents n!” 
“Don't be absurd, Feena. Mervyn 's 


lodged in the west wing, they tell me. I 
have got leave to come over and look after 
him. My father teleg ed to me from the 
inquest-room. I ghould like to punch the 
heads of two or three of those blundering 
country idiots. Our fellows are all furious. 
The Colonel and half a dozen of them will 
be Soon <4 the next meeting. Has he 
8 en ” ‘ 
Pal aout enews,” said Feena. ‘Geordie, 
it is horriblg! Do you think’—in an aw 
struck whisper—“‘he could have done !t° é' 
“Feena”—fiinging her arm aside, 40 


itl 
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speaking in atone which made her shake in 
her shoes—“do you think I could have 
it? Do you think that we are out 
throats and rufians? Mervyn, dear old 
boy, there is # diabolical blunder some- 
pee what you say! Don't let us have 
traitors in our oWn camp. 
asked ime that question, I should have 
ranmed it back down his throat !"’ 

“How fierce you all are!’ Feena ex- 
daimed, rather feebly for her. 
this ?"'—starting again as Christal’s long- 


drawn back outline appeared at theend of 


the passaye. “Oh, it is only Christal !"’ 

“Geordie!” exclaimed Christal, in her 
soft, welcoming way—“purring”’ over him, 
a Feena afterwards described it. “Oh, 
Geordie, I am so glad have come! 
Now it will be all’ righ We want the 
nurse to rest to-night; and you and uncle 
James can sit up with Mr. Mervyn. The 
aight of your face when he wakes will du 
more good than anything else.” 


[TO BK CONTINUED.] 
Not in the Play. 


BY PEROY VERE. 











DO not know when I began to love my 
little May. 

] think it dated back from the time 
when I was an awkward college lad, and 
she a golden-haired little fairy, in short 
frocks. 7 

As I grew older, I gave no name to the 
feeling which was growing with my growth 
until having graduated from the Naval 
Academy, and returned from my first cruise, 
] discovered May to be no longer a child, 
but a young lady, with a legion of adorers, 
who taught me my passion by the consum- 
ing fires of jealousy they awakened in my 
bosom. 

There were moments when, for me, her 
voice grew tender—when a glance from her 
azure eyes would bring me delirious with 
huppyness to her side; but there were days 
as well when she noticed me as litte as the 
dust beneath ber pretty feet—days when 
others basked in the sunshine, and I shiv- 
ered in the cold. 

It was a lovely evening in June, when as 
I stepped into a suimmer-house, sweet with 
the scent of roses, which clustered so thick- 
ly about it as to shut out the outside 
world, | found it already occupied by her. 

“Queenie,’’ I said, **you here?" 

“Is not the evidence of your sense suffi- 
cent, sir,”’ she answered, **without putting 
the question ?”’ 

“Not where you are concerned,’’ I re- 
plied. ‘Besides, I did not think fortune 
muld be s0 kind to me. Queenie, do you 
know that in a fortnight I sail on a three 
years’ cruise ?”’ 

" Yes, | know it,’’ she replied shortly. 

But I was sure that [ saw atear trembling 
on her long dark lashes, though she per- 
xistently bent her head and rushlessly tore 
int) pieces the petals of a rose she held. 

“Do not beso severe on that poor rose,” I 
continued, gathering courage. ‘Must you 
always exercise your power? Are you not 
content with making one man miserable?” 

“What do you inean?” she said quickly. 

“I mean that I love you, Queenie—that 
all thought of this long absence nnakes a very 
mward of me unless—unless, my darling, 
you will make me strong and brave by the 
proilse that when I return you will be my 
wite.”’ 

‘The color flushed into her lovely face. 

lawer and lower drooped her head, but 
she spoke no word, 

“May,’’ I went on, “you have been very 
*ruel to me, darling, and now you have sv 
little time left to be kind. Surely you will 
hot bezrudge it to me ?’’ 

“Frank, Frank!" she cried out, then in 
her sweet innocence throwing both arms 
about my neck, and sobbing as I pressed 
her w iny heart. 

It was 4 moment of exquisite bliss. 

I kissed away her tears (they were not al- 
lyether unhappy), and soon brought back 
the dimples and smiles. 

“Why have you treated me ao badly, 
Queenie?’ I asked. 

“Why did you not speak betore,sir?’’ she 
retorted suucily. ‘Was I to place my hand 


in yours and say, ‘HereI am. Why don’t | 


you ask me?’ Indeed,no,”’ with a perverse 
toss of her pretty little head.”’ 

“Very weil; but,my pet,’’ I replied—‘the 
less said about a certain little girl's love of 
“xjuetry and conquest the better. Never 
ind ; f can afford to be magnanimous,only 
don't rouse the green-eyed monster too 
seriously. Lie is only sleeping, May—he is 
not dead.”’ 

Ah, me! that he was destined so svon tw 
such an awakening. é 

The next week of my stay flew on wings. 

“We are goi to give you a surprise 
before you > Beans. 
ts nature I could glean nothing. 

Our engagement was not announced. — 

“I should have such # stupid time while 
you were away, Frank, besides tne faint 


prospect of your finding some preferable | 


‘Weethoart in some other port.” ; 

_ So Queenie argued, and I was fain to give 
n, though 1 insisted upon monopolizing the 
little witch as much as possible, and letting 


‘ime of the other fellows suffer a little of | 


My previous agony. 

But three ys more remained to ine, 
When one afternoon looking tor May I heard 
Voloes in the library, and stole up w the 
“indow to surprise iny darling. 

There I sti spell- ud. 

A inirror opposite me reflected the figures 

could not see from where I was, but 
€very word spoken reached iny ear. 

May was leaning 
Ler ivvely tips parted, a faint flush on her 


For Heaven’s sake, Feena, take | 
If a man had | 


“Who is | 


’ said May; butof. 


back in an arm-chatr, | 


beautiful cheeks, and at her feet knelt Dick 


| Feel ons: his bandeome taop o } with 
feeling, and his vuice full of emotion as he 
| leaned over and pressed his moustached lips 


to = hand in ardent fervor. 

“You musn't do that,"’ Ma laughed. 
.- not 1. the play.” ‘ 

as y not?"’ he answered, “It isto be m 
future right, is it not?” d 
| “Yea,"’ she said; “but the future is not 


you saying?” 

“My love—m; life! Icannot live with- 
out you!" rang out his impassioned tones. 
| Twas about tospring into the room, livid 
| with passion, when May's anawer reached 
ine, 

“Nor would I ask you, dear,” she said, in 
low murmuring accents. “Life would 1n- 
deed be dark without the sunshine of your 
susile! You are sure you love me? Say it 
again. The story never grows old, and but 
gains sweetness with telling. ‘What is 
that?" she added, with sudden change of 
voice. ° 

I knewthat I had groaned, and sprang 
from the window that I might not be dis 
covered. 

So stunned and by sense of suffering 
almost paralyzed I hastened to my room. 

Of girlish coquetry, of girlish trifling, I 
had believed May capable; but perjury 
and base falsehood I had deemed her as far 
above as the angels in heaven. 

Mad with n, determined she should 
not know the truth, I sat down to my desk 
and dashed off the following lines— 

“Adieu fair trifler. You claimed to have 
a surprise forine. I have already received 
a sufficient inkling of its nature not to wish 
to be overwhelmed by it. Of course you 
know the farce we have been playing has 
but preceded the tragedy. I 
of the sweetheart you have destined for me 
in some other port. Do not fear—I shall 
ride the storin. Yours, 


“FRANK.” 

I had wided these last words in a spirit of 
bravado; but once poanes I leaned my 
head down on the table and sobbed like a 
baby—the first tears I shed since childhood 
—the last, pray Heaven, I said, I inay shed 
till old age. 

But all my faith and hope and happiness 
had gone in one blow. 

However, they seemed to make me 
stronger, and quickly packing my valise, 
and handing my note to a faithful messen- 

er that it should reach May, I left the 
10uUse, meeting no one. 

There were times in the months that fol- 


row confines of the ship | thought I should 
go mad, and almost prayed I might. 

May's face haun me, notin its bright, 
girlish beauty, but sad and heavy-eyed as 
though she had wept long and bitterly. 

The years dragged slowly by. 

No news reached me of her—not even of 
her marriage. 

Perhaps she had proved false to him too, 

And yet I loved her still—loved her with 
so nad a love that she was ever present in 
my thoughts to torture ime. 

One summer night—we were on our 
homeward way—I sat alone on deck, think- 
ing how soon we should sight our native 
Jand,and how little Joy the thought brought 
ine. 

W hat should I do? 

W hat could I do but ask to be again trans- 
ferred to sea duty? 

I would not even go tw the place where 
May lived. 

To catch one fleeting glimpse of her would 
be to seatter all my hard-won cali. 

Just as I reached tis decision, flouting 
above me in the ether, there secmed tw be a 
ball of liquid fire. 

Dreamily I watched it, wondering what it 
might be, when I heard a voice. 


were full of an im piecing sadness. 

I sprang to iy feet, and rubbed my eyes. 

It was Gueenie’s voice that I had heard. 

Had I been sleeping or walking? 

The ball of fire had vanished—all was 
darkness; but my new-born resolution his 
taken wings. , 

I must see May once more, face to face, 
and ask her— 

“Why did you do this ml 

The ship seemed to crawl now; but all 
things come to an end, and at last we beard 
the welcome cry of “Land !”’ 

I was one of the first to leap on shore, and 
then J travelled night and day tw reach the 
house I had left three years before in such 
wrath. 

It was almost oy when I arrived, 
and stole through the lodge-gates like a 
thief. 
| J could not yet enter the house. 
| From the garden the scent of roses again 





the present. Come, goon, air! What were | 


>in search: 


lowed when, pacing - and down the nar- | 





Oh Heaven, the fool that I had been. 
Rn day Ae “ portion of a lit- 
tle 
nig! llowing the day I had seen them, 
Then Dick 


rad asked if it was not his | 


future right to kiss her hand, he had meant 
only du the real reas of the play; 
and my dari 

in rehearnal. 
My note to her had seemed the cruellest 
mockery. 

She had heen very ill after I Jeft, and all 
mene years had believed me untrue and un- 

nd. 

Tt was dark night when our explanations 
were given, but for us the day was just 
dawning. 

“May," I said, throwing myself at her 
feet, and telling her the story of ny strange 


vision, “can you ever forgive me? May I 
not let my whole future life atone?" 
“Darling,’’ she whispered, as her soft lit- 


tle hand toyed with imy hair, “it was my 


heart's voice that called vou. Do you think, + 


new you have come, | can shut its doors 
against you?" 
And so'T won my Queen. 


a <u 


CoMICAL GERMAN NAMEs,—More coml- 
cal and singular names are current in Ger- 
many than in any other European country ; 
but Germans do not seem to suffor from the 
iniseries of eccentric nomenclature as keen! y 
as do Engiishmen, Frenchinen, or even 
Ttalians. erhaps their indifferance in this 
regard springs from their natural shorteom- 
ing, as fur as a sense of humor is concerned, 
and partly from the deep and solid self-aat- 
isfaction which is one of their national char- 
acteristics, A glance overthe pages of the 
Berlin Directory will enable anyone ac- 
quainted with the German language to pick 
one hundreds of astonishingly incongruous 
names, owned by persons holding distin- 
guished positions in the official eominercial, 
and artistic circles of the capital. No social 
class is exempt froin this quaint affliction. 
Illustrious nobles are as often ridiculously 
named as the humblest proletary. The 
The name of the wealthiest Count in the 
Gerinan Empire, literally rendered into our 
vernacular, is *landle of Thunder-Mar- 
row.”’ 

To our apprehensions these patronymics 
are no whit less nonsensical and unfit for 
fainily use than the utterly plebian * Blood- 
sausage,’ *White-camel,’? or “Twoyearold- 
wildboar,”’ that abound in the Fatherland ; 
but Germans see nothing funny or uneom- 
mon in them, and are unfeignedly sur- 
yrised when the intellingent foreigner so- 
learning in their midst ventures to hint that, 
any other country, naiwes 80 extray itly 
incongruous would inevitably render life in- 
tolerable to their luckless possense by 
reason of the inexhaustible banter, chaff, and 
satirical comment, they could not fail to sug- 
gest to social wags an nee roar 

The majority of the more high-sounding 
and pvetical names that meet the eye upon 
German shop fronts or in the advertising 
sheets of the Teutonic daily press belong 
to persons of Jewish extraction. Not more 
than a couple of centuries ayo, the German 
Isruclite, as a rule, was forlorn of a family 
name, He was either known by a “front 
naine,”’ supplemented by that of his father, 
as “*Auron-ben-David,"’ or ‘Solomeon-ben- 


| Israel,"’ or by some nickname owing its 


origin to the nature of his occupation, or, 
verhaups to a conspicuous physical peculiar- 
ly. 

"This vagueness in his denomination and 
errant coumnercial habits enabled him tw 
dodge the tax-gatherer and gave the German 
administration a good deal of trouble in 
dealing with him trom a fiscal point of view. 
It was therefore resolved to make him di+ 


tinctly identifiable by the simple progress | 


of compelling him to take a family name, 


| stick to it during his own life, and transiait 


“Frank! Frank!’’ it said, and the tones | 


| grested ine, and I made my way Ww the. 


-summer-house, which seemed w simile a 
| welcome on me, 
On its threshold I stood transfixed. 
As once before I found it occupied. 
A girl sat at its furthest end, ber heal 
' buried in her hands, and sobs convuisiu, 
| her frame. ; 
It was Queenie. 
Sottly 1 spoke ber name. She sprang 
tw her feet, and dashed away her tears. 
the twilight I saw that she 
was paleand thin. . . 
“How dare you, sir?’’ she cried in her 
passion, ‘how wot ye come here to gloat 
over my misery, and Ww witness your petty 
triumph?” 
Then the woinan in her conquered, and 
once more she burst into bitter weeping. 
. “Is it for youWw re sh me?” | maid. 
| «Had 1 not the evidence of my own sense 
of your falsehood ?’’ 
My falsehood ?”’ she repeated. 
| dare speak such a word to me?” 
And then I wid ber all that I had seen 
and heard. 


' 


“You 


| tric, 


for their 


| basin’’ derive their origin? 


it by legal act of registration to his children. 
No restrictions were oe ger upon him in 
the inatter of choice, and his flowery Orien- 
tal instincts prompted him to select patrony- 
mics significant of things beautiful or noble 
in nature, of great Provinces or stately 
cities, kingly birds and beasts, moral virtues 
aud picturesque thoughts. Hence the tfol- 
lowing names, proper to Ciertuan Israelite 
fuinilies of all classes: Valley-ol-Lilics, 
Mountain-of-Roses, Stone-of-Honor, Sile- 
sian, Englishinan, Warsaw, Viennese, 
Kagle, Lion, Whale, Honorable, Pious, Ilu- 
militv, Trust(iod, Peaoe-ofAountries, Rich- 
in-Virtue, Lovely-home, Holiday-Evening, 
Mountainsof-Thanks, LadiesPraise, and 
any Others as romantic or idealistic as the 
foregoing. 

Alike astute and artistic, the Jews of the 
Fatherland, under stern compulsion tw es- 
tablish their rao | as rate-payers, bestowed 
upon themselves al 
patronymics the Gerinan language could 
afford, leaving to their Christian compatriots 
the ugliest and most ignominious. 

But there are other by no means uncom. 
mon German names, sv intrinsically eccen- 
anommlous, and unreasonable that 
it is impossible to asoount to one's sel! 
appropriation by sane human 
beings. What, for instance, can have been 
the motive prompting ason of Teut w call 
himself ‘ Effervescentweather,”’ * Door- 
nail,’’ or ‘ Blistervillage?’’ From what 
queer fancies or odd incidents did such 
names as **Froth-mountain,’’ *Cat'selbow,”’ 
“Panhandle,” ‘ Horsedeceiver.”" “ Tiger- 
stream,’ ‘“Scissursoorner,’” and ‘“ Daily- 
Every con) ee- 
ture is unsatistactory. 

ae 


NevsR sit duwn and brood over trouble 
ofany kind. If you are vexed with your- 
self or the world, this is no way to obtain 
satisfaction. Find yourself employment 
that will keep your mind active, and de 


pend upon it will force on un 
thoug his. 


Ing, loyal as she was, would not | 
| permit him even that privil 


the prettiest and noblest | 


“y they were to act in my honor,on the | 
t fo 


Bric-a-Brac. 


Maxine Raminas.—Ralsins are formed 
the stalks of the 


m gra cutting 
| bunches ~~ nm - when the grapes sre 


nearly ripe, and leaving them suspended 
on the vine until their wutery parts evapo- 

Moss BREAD.—Mosebread is manufac 
tured In Iceland froin reindeer nossa, which 
towards the month of September becomes 
noft, tender, and damp, with a taste like 
wheat-bran. This moss contains a large 

uantity of starch, and the Icelanders gathur 


in the latter part of the summer season, 
ar it, and hago rind it into 
; grue La 
nde — a, and pottages are 
| THe Sener Oat.—The seeds of this 
| are sold at the Lo be onltivated as 
curtosity. Each grain-covering has a lony, 


bent bristle, or awn; with every change, 
whether to dry or damp, each one begins 
to twist, or untwist; the bent portions cross 
and come in contact with one another, and 
as the motion goes on, a jerk takes place, 
and the oats are thrown to a distance of 
several inches. Ina succession of dry days 
and dainp nights, these oats will travel @ 
long distance. 

SPoner UNDERCLOTHING.—Sponge un- 
derclothing isa recent noveity invented 
and ited in Berlin. It is claimed for it 
that itcan be cleansed iwere easil 
woolen goods, and being more exible, 
does not chafe the skin so much. It isa 
bad conductor, and tends to keep the sur- 
face temperature uniforin. Onewho wears 
the underclothing is not liable to take cold, 
for it absorbs the perspiration without 
checking it. After the mineral and vege- 
table impurities in the sponges) have been 
ny aaen by a heavy hammer to 
admit of ing readily washed out, the 
sponges are dried and pared with a sharp 
knife. These parings are then sewed w- 
gether. 

THK Koos oF THK Hernino.—If a full 
female herring is gently squeezed over « 
vensel of tea-water, the egys will rapidly 
pour out and sink to the bottom, to which 
they immediately adhere with so much tena- 
city that in half an hour the vessel may be 
inverted without their dropping out, When 
spawning takes place naturally, the eggs 
fall to the bottom and attach themselves in 
asimilar fashion. But at this time the as 
sembled fish dart wildly about, and the 
water beoornes cloudy with the fluid of the 
milt. The eggs thus become fecundated as 
they fall, and the development of the young 
within the ova sticking to the bottom oom- 
mences at once, 

THE Days or THE Werek.—The Bur- 
mese are an exceedingly superstitious peo 
ple, and believe In and evit spirits and 
omens of all kinds with a tenacity that not 
even conversion to Christlanity Will eradi- 
cate. One ofthe most curious is the belief 
that, oe to the day of the week on 
which a man is born so will his character 
be, Thus, people born on Monday are jeal- 
ous; on Tuesday, bonest; Wednesday, 
et yt but soon calin aln; 
Thursday, mild; Friday, talkative; Satur- 
day, hot-tempered and quarrelsome; while 
Sunday's children will be parsimonious. 
The latter is rendered all the more serious 
because a tnan gets his naine frou the day 
he was born on. : 

An Epucatep BrAst.—An elephant 
with a pocket-handkerchief certainly secmes 
a little maengeeen, buta huge earth-shak- 
ing beast with a cleanly habit of wiping jis 
face with a pocket-handkerchiet, whieh he 
takes slily from his keeper, is one of the 
/eatures of a well known circus, The same 
elephant fans iteelf, holding the fan in its 
| trunk—an application of sSinething which 
his kindred do at home, for it is a well-as- 
certained fact that the elephant will ina 
state of nature break off the branch of a tree 
and use itasa fly-lapper to rid itwelf of 
troublesome insects. This is one of the 
rare instances known of an animal actually 
employing atool to supplement or assist 
the inembers which nature has given it. 

THE DIsmMIssaL Prison.—The unfortu- 
nate Russians who are condemned to exile 
in Siberia are collected at some central 
point before setting out upon their long 
and painful journey. Moscow is one of 
these points, and sometimes several hun 
dred wretched creatures are contined to- 
wether, waiting forthe ordertogtart. Tueir 
mothers, wives, sisters, and children offen 
accompany ther thus far, and find shelter 
for three or four days under the roof of the 
‘Dismissal Prison,” as itis called, whence 
| the journey to Siberia is to be made. At 
the end of that time, they must deeide 
whether to return home, or accompany 
their relatives into exile, and share with 
them the rigors of banishment in a cold 
aud dreary region. 

THe Viocet CrAaB.—This is found in the 
Wost Indies and South America, and alineost 
| the only one among all amphibia that un 

dertakes long Journeys. They live on firta 
land only, far frown the ocean, hid in dark 
caves or caverns of the mountains. But 
once in a year, in Aprilor May, the sun, 
the heat and affection, penetrate the thick 
armor of these Cold-blouded beings. All of 
a sudden they burst forth from ele and 
crevice, and move in clouds of hundreds 
and thousands, so that the ground, the ronsds 
and woods are covered with their uncouth 
shapes. The vast army travels in strict iat- 
tle array; first oorme strong men, then the 
fernales, in closely packed coluuis tity or 
sixty yards wide, and offen half au hour 
long. yD eg inoving at night. Dur- 
ing the day they rest at least twice, and 
| hide fromnthe hotsun. Instinct showsthem 
lc shortest way ww the ocean. Nothing a: 
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FORGIVENESS. 








BY JOHN CG. WHITTIAR. 





My heart was heavy, for its trust had been abused, 
Its kindness answered with foul wrong: 
Be turning gloomily from my feilow-men, 
Une Sabbath day I strulled among 
The green mounds of the village burial-place; 
Where, poodering how all human love and hate 
Find one sad level; and how, soon or late, 
Wronged and wrong-doer, each with meekened 


face, 
And cold hands folded over a still heart, 
Pass the green threshold of vur common grave, 
W hither all footeteps tend, whence nune depart. 
Awed for myself, and pitying my race, 
Our common sorrow, like a mighty wave, 
Swept all my pride away, aad trembling I forgave! 
a 


ARDEN COURT. 


KY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY MARGERIE.”’ 





CHAPTER XVIIL 


fPVLIS way, miss,” said the servant, ascen- 
ding a Hight of stairs at the further end 
of the corridor, and then going along a 
passage till they came to another, w 
went at right angles, and led to a distinct 
wing of the house, 

A few yards brought them to a door, 
which led into a square vestibule, from 
which three rooms opened. 

One was asitting room; asecond was ajar 
and disclosed a bed and a prettily trim 
erib; the third was thrown open for Hilda's 
entrence. 

“That's your room, miss,’’ said the ser- 
vant, “and this is the schoolroom ; the other 
is the nurse's and Miss Lina’s.’’ 

Hilda bowed her head, and entered Mer 
bed-room, which was neither one of the 
barely furnished, servant-like rooms that 
are sometimes deseribed asthe lot of the 
overness, nor was it elegant and luxurious. 
t was simply an ordinary room in agentle- 
man's house—a room: that would have been 
thought well furnished in middle-class 
households, and plain and inferior in higher 
stations. 

A white dimity bed, a pretty carpet, 
maple furniture, and a small table, oom- 
jeted the furnishing of the apartment. 
lilda saw at a glance that it was suscepti- 
ble of timprovements by her own little 
treasures; and, so far as the accommodation 
was concerned, did not complain of her lot. 

Hilda’s trunks are aleealy taken into 
this room, and uneorded. At least the ser- 
vants did their dutys,and spared the mortifi- 
eations that at time belong to such an arri- 
val. 

Hilda sat on an eary chair near the win- 
dow, and began to think, She was scarcely 
inclined to begin her unpacking at present ; 
and, as the Indies were going for a drive, 
she imagined that there wourd be plenty of 
time for such a proceeding; but the next 
instant, the maid re-opened the door. 

“Dinner will beready directly Miss Lina 
comes in, miss. It is always served in the 
schoolroomat two, and it is now half-past 
aolie’,. ’ 

Hilda gave assent. She presumed the 
information was a hint for herto dress, and 
yet what could it signify for a child of five 
years old? Ilowever, she felt that there 
was nouse in the indulgence of useless 
reveries or speculations, and she quietly 
ros and prepared to change her travellin 
dress; yet only slight alteration was possl- 
ble, and but litthe time was spent on the 
tobette. ; 

Her bright hair was brushed, her simple 
black dress and white collar and cuffs were 
arranget, and then Hilda was ready to re- 
coive her little charge. 

It was scarcely tive minutes ere Hilda 
heard the sound of pattering feet, and the 
ahildish prattle of her pupil. 

She passed into the sitting-room to re- 
ceive her, with an eager desire to find at 
least something to love in this drear house. 

The door opened and little Lina Capel en- 
tered, 

She was the very ideal of infant loveli- 
ness, with pate white shoulders Ay 
from her pale blue cashmere frock, blue 
eves, and lips like cherries; such was the 
pretty child that bounded iptw the room be- 
fore her tiature nurse, 

Her eyes expressed childish wonder as 
she caught sizht of Hilda; then a look of 
reournition came over her ‘ace,a sinile dim- 
pled her cheeks,and she bounded to Hilda's 
side, holding up her mouth for a kiss, 

“Auntie, auntie!" she erled, 

Hilda looked to the nurse for explanation. 

“She mistakes you for her aunt, miss, the 
late Lady Capel’s sister,’’ she said; ‘she 
was in black when Miss Lina last saw 
her, before she went away tothe West In- 
dies with her husband.” 

“[ am not auntie, my darling,” said 
Hilda, stooping down and Kismmg her. 

“Who are you, then?” asked the child, a 
frightened look replacing the delighted one 
im her blue eyes, and elongating the curves 
of her pouting lips till she seemed ready to 
burst into a flood of tears. 

“I ain your new governess, my love,”’ re- 
plied Hilda. 

“(all ine Mias Hilda; I shall love you 
very much, lam sure, and I hope you will 
learn to love me, though I am not auntie.” 

The child slid her hand into that of her 
new friend, and leaned her head against 
her black dress. 

“Miss Lina,’’ said the nurse, “I am afraid 
you are troublesome. You must excuse 
her, miss, but the child isright. You are 
very like Miss Ferris that was—I mean 
Mra. Montfort that is now, and I don’t 
wonder she thinks so.” 

Hilda assured the nurse that there was no 
risk of Ler being wearied with her charge, 
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and the nurse left the room to prepare for 
dinner that was served in the —s 
room, Meanwhile the ladies whom 
had left were far from amiable in their 
feeli and remarks. 

“Well, Florence what do 
the new governess?"’ said Mrs. Esco 
looking at Florence with halfderisive, hal 
oneeges glance. 

“Well, really, Elise, t is so very unin- 
teresting to ine, that I scarcely troubled 
myself to form an opinion,”’ replied Flor- 
ence. 

“Indeed !"’ said Mrs. Esoourt; ‘then I 
was mistaken. I thought I saw you sur- 
veying her very attentively.” 

orence only vouched a scornful simile. 

“And I did not wonder at it,’’ continued 
the lady, remorselessiy. She is a very 
lovely girl, and uncommonly like poor 
Helen—eh, Flo?”’ 

“I really have no such talent in finding 
likenesses as you have, Elise,’’ said Flor- 
girl “Helen was fair and so was that 

ri.” 


“Yes, and so are you, Flo,—you are both 
blondes,"’ said her sister; ‘but yet you are 
srfectiy unlike Helen. Do you remember 
ver beautiful face—the hazel eyes, the fair 
skin, the rich golden hair, the peculiar ex- 
— of her whole face—something 
ween the princess and the maiden, eh, 
Flo?” 

“Really, Elise, 1 am not quite so imagina- 
tive,” replied Florence. “I remember 
Helen as a very pretty girl, and 1 daresay 
she is now avery ordinary-looking woman, 
ay those fair skins never stand a West In- 
dian climate.” 

“At least (iuy thought s0,"’ was the sig- 
nificant reply. 

‘“iuy!'’ repeated Florence. 

“Yes, Guy Capel, my cousin and yours,” 
said Mrs. Exsoourt. ‘He admired Helen far 
more than poor Caroline.” 

“Then why did he marry Caroline?” 
asked Florence. 

“Why? that is soon told,’’ said her sister. 
“Is it possible you do not know the 
story ?’’ 

“No; I was always at schoo] then,”’ said 
Florence; “and, what is inore, 1 was never 
near you or Guy, or the two girls, even 
when I left school, Cannot you recall that 
circumstance, with all your remembrance, 
Elise ?”’ 

Mrs. Esoourt only smiled. Perhaps she was 
rather amused than otherwise at the vexa- 
tion of her young sister, 

“IT beg your pardon, Flo,”’ said she. “I 
did not wish to offend your juvenility. But 
as Iam aware that you are at least twenty- 
three, and as Guy married poor Caroline 
only six years ago, I cannot think it quite 
80 Impossible that you might have heard 
and known all the tale. 

‘But there is the luncheon bell; and as 
Mr. Esoourt is away to-day, we will dis- 
pense with servants, and I will tell you all 
about it as we take our meal."’ 

The sisters having adjourned to the din- 
ing-room,and having distnissed the servants 
Mrs. Escourt commnenced the narrative. 

“Wellthen, Flo, you must remember 
yourself that Caroline and Helen Ferris 
werethe daughters of the most intimate 
friend of Lady ape. Saye mother. 

“These girls and Gauy grew up together ; 
and I believe that it was always supposed 
that there would bea match between him 
and one of the sisters; some said that Car- 
vline, and some that Helen would be Lady 
Capel. However, the good folks were not 
80 much to be blamed, since the real truth 
was, that Guy preferred Helen, and Caro- 
line preferred Guy. At least that was the 
solution of the mystery. 

“About seven years ago, a8 I have learn- 
ed since, Guy made Helen an offer. Helen 
told him that she had the sincerest and 
warmest regard for him, but that was the 
cause of the refusal. She became engaged 
tu Mr. Montfort, though it was a surprins to 
every one how much a beautiful girl could 
prefer a plain, unattractive man fixe hii, 
to the handsome baronet. 

“IT have my own suspicions as to the truth, 
Flo; but of course they may be wrong. At 
any rate, the result was the saine, whether 
she really cared for her new admirer or 
not. 

“Sir Guy then proposed to Caroline, and 
Helen was engaged to marry Mr. Montfort, 
when he returned from his last trip and set- 
tled in the new appointment he was prom- 
ised ; and then—you know the rest. 

“How Guy married Caroline, and how the 
poor girl died; andthen how Helen took 
charge of the child until she was married. 

“Now Flo, do you understand what I 
mean when | say that Guy would admire 
this girl if he were to see her ?”’ 

“Nonsence, Elise,” said Florence, laugh- 
ing scornfully, ‘it is perfectly absurd. 

“This idea ot Guy Capel, the descended, 
nobly born baronet, and this poor, obscure 

verness! Truly very strange ideas run 

n your head, Elise. 

“If I am over anxious, it is for you, Flo,” 
said Mrs. Escourt. 

“T am determined to establish you well, 
if | ae weg, and you know how important 
it is that your marriage should be no longer 
delayed.” 

Florence's silvery laugh floated through 
the room, but it had a hollow, mocking 
yound. 

‘Thank you my kind sister,’’ said she. 
‘Be assured you have not a greater desire 
for that happy consummation than I have ; 
but, may I ask to what you especially al- 
lude? Asto Guy,I have made up my 
mind. He suits me perfectly, and I intend 
w secure him on his return. 

“The eis a htforward one, and 
I have little tear of the result. 

“But you speak as if some new and deep- 
er interest were involved in my success.”’ 


“You are critical, Flo,” over critical,’’ sald | 


Mra. Escourt, coloring deeply. 


ou think of | 


EVENING POST. 
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“I am observaut, Elise,” said Florence. 
| “And perhaps see too much,’’ added her 
r 


| “Ah, but I am not to be deceived,” said 
| Florence. 
“I am no child, Elise. Tell me, what is 
| your real reason for this alarming desire for 
me to merge into matronhood ?’ 
“Is it not enough that you are portionless, 
Flo, and that I ain dependent on my hus 
| band ?—thanks to the will of my old nig- 
gardly uncle! I cannot touch one. | 
of my fortune, save the bare interest. 
I should have children, they would inherit 
it; but Ido not think that probable now 
and, if not, it goes to our far-away cousin, 
who, by the way, is the very last person to 
want it. 

“Thus I can do nothing for you, absolute- 
ly nares for if I survive my husband, 
most of bis property will go from me; 
and he is so paneres at having nochildren, 
that I do not think he will even do what is 
possible for me. 

“So Flo, if you have sense, , ang will 
make the most of your rtunity. You 
are living in the midst of splendor now, 
and appear to the best advantage. I enable 
you to dress al most as well as I do myself; 
hut reme:mber you are rapidly getting past 
early youth; therefore, 1 say, you will 
never be so attractive as you are now. I 
certainly wish you to ee A Guy, and I pre- 
sume he will not remain much longer 
aot especially as he is so fond of his 
child,”’ 

The girl sat ay , yet there was a 
thoughtful look in her face which said, more 
plainly than words, that her sister's words 
were not wholly thrown away. 

Meanwhile Hilda and the child became 
the best of friends, but at last the blue eyes 
grew misty, the golden hair fell on Hilda's 
shoulder in bright contrast with her own 
dark dress. The nurse had gone down on 
some errand, and Hilda bent silently over 
the fair face of her charge. 

“Blessed child!” she mumured; ‘you 
will brighten my life.’’ 

A lovely picture they were, that fair 
young girl and the angelic little creature on 
her knees. What would the father of that 
sweet child think could he now see her? 

On entering the room, such a thought 
came into Florence Horton’s mind as she 
stood entranced ing at her new rival— 
yes, her ‘‘rival.’’ Already the words of 

‘lise, and her own perception of her 
beauty, had dubbed r Hilda, the huim- 
ble governess, as such, 

Florence had stood there a few minutes 
ere Hilda perceived her; then 4 slight rust- 
ling woke her to the consciousness that 
sulne one was there, and looking up, she 
saw Florence standing in the doorway. 

Florence had on a white, gauzy dress, and 
she looked like a fair bride 4 delicate 
beauty. 

So Hilda thought, and the adinirin 
startshe gave for the moment soften 
Florence's asperity of speech. 

“Miss Halloway,”’ she said, “iny sister 
will be glad to see you in the drawing-rooin 
at nine. ~We shall have a few friends, and 
she wishes you to play. Mrs. Cooper said 
you were an accoinplished pianiste. You 
iad better ring for nurse, and let Lina go 
to bed.”’ f 

The young lady retired, and left Hilda 
aghast. ‘I'v appear before strangers in that 
unfriendly house, to play, perhaps to be 
criticised and laughed at! The idea was in- 
tolerable, but she must submit. No request 
had been proffered, no alternative left— 
“You are to come !”’ 

Hilda bent down over her sleeping charge, 
and pressed a kiss on her rosy c eck. Then 
carrying her into the adjoining room, she 
began to undress her, and the night wilette 
was nearly complete when the nurse re- 
turned. 

“Why, bless you, miss, I am quite shock- 
ed that you should have the trouble,’ said 
the nurse. 

“Oh, I liked it,’ said Hilda. “1 can never 
think what I do for that darling child any 
trouble.”’ 

The nurse was charmed at the prospect of 
liberty and the gracious suavity oF the pretty 
new governess, 

Hilda prepared for her ordeal. The best 
dress she possessed was a black silk with 
crape over it. Her dresses were formerly 
elegant and costly, fit for her age and posi- 
tion; but now all the mourning she 
sessed was of a very different kind, salen 
it heppenet. the evening part of the toilette 
had been by no means attended to by Miss 
Avice Merton. So the hair was simply ar- 
ranged, and the dress donned, and one 
white rose placed in her bosom. Hilda 
knew not her own attractions, She only 
felt that she had a terrible task to perform. 

When nine o’clock struck Hilda went 
timidly from the room, under the guidance 
of a servant, kindly sent by the nurse to 
conduct her to the drawing-room. 

The apartments were halt-open, and 
through the door Hilda could see the gay 
though sinall crowd of gaily-dressed women 
and a smaller sprinkling of dark coats 
aiong the company. 

When Hilda entered only one of the party 
noticed her ap ce. It was a gentle- 
man standing by Florence Horton, a man 
about twenty-three years of age, handsome 
and manly-looking, who much 
engrossed with his fair neighbor, and yet 
scarcely so entirely so as to be lost to all 
———o objects. 

He slightly touched Florence’s hand, and 
said, “A guest, I think Miss Horton ?” 

Then his eyes followed Hilda as she stole 
hastily to a corner of the room. 

“No, no,”’ said Florence, “that is the new 

verness, Mias Halloway—wy little cou» 

’s governess, I mean.”’ 

“Oh, I thought you could not need any 
j snore schooling,” he said, laughingly, ‘ex- 











is by no means like one of her 

is very young and very pretty — 

y thing so?’ 

Florence looked gloomy, but she replied: 
; bat I have hardly had 

time to examine her. She came to- 


said her coin 

“No. She came to us from school,” re. 
plied Florence. 

Just at this moment Mrs, Escourt went up 
to Hilda. 

She wiahed her to play. 

The gentlemen had not all joined the 
party, and therefore she knew that the 
young ladies would rather reserve their 
performmances; and besides, she really 
wanted to know what the new governess 


d do. 
“Miss Halloway, be so as to pla 
something for us,’’ she a died 

The request was a command, and Hilda 
felt it. 

She went timidly to the 

The gentleman talkin Florence has. 
tened to open it, and adj ust the stool for 
her, in spite of the angry «Pray, don’t trou. 
ble yourself,” of Florence, and the timid 
“Thank you, I can do it,’’ of the governess, 

Hilda treinulously. 

It was impossible that she could be insen- 
sible to the novelty of her a 

The crowd of eneee, the haughty com- 
mand that had been laid on her, the hum- 
bling feeling of infernority where she knew 
herself, in all but one respect, an equal, all 
-” ——jaaeal to make her tremulous for a 

me. 

But the superb piano,the delight of touch- 
ing such an instrument, and her pride and 
self-respect rising within her, roused her 
power, and gave her confidence. 

At last the talent which Hilda possessed 
asserted itself. 

Her fingers became more firm and com- 
petent, and replied more truly to her will. 

The taste and feeling that gave charm to 
her execution broke forth in all its fulness ; 
and at last she forgot all but that she was 
playing on an instrument that could re- 
spond to her every idea. 

Then she gave herself up to the art she 
loved. 

The softest of Mendelssohn’s airs, the 
most brilliant of Chopin’s waltzes, came in 
turn from her fingers; and at last no sound 
was heard in the room until her own imas- 
terly performance was finished. 

“Oh, pray give usa song,”’ then exclaimed 
an elderly man, evidently the master of the 
splendid inansion; and though Hilda did 
not know him, his age and manner ensured 
obedience. 

In a voice soft and clear asa lute, Hilda 
sang some of the sweetest of Scottish bal- 


s. 

‘‘Beautiful! exquisite!’’ sounded on all 
sides, as Hilda rose froin the piano, her 
cheeks flaming at the adinirers that had 
collected round her, and of whom she was 
for the first time conscious, 

“Not yet, Miss Halloway! I should like 
to hear your voice in Italian music, and 
then we will im no further on kind- 
ness,’’ said Mr. vurt. 

Elise looked fiercely at her husband, but 
he sogesees perfectly ignorant of, or utter- 
ly indifferent to her meaning glance, and 
quietly eng the ‘Casta Diva’? before the 
half-con 1, half-siniling girl. 

Hilda was getting over the shyness that 
had op er; She began to feei, as so 
inany have done before, that there is no 
solitude like a crowd, especially a crowd of 
strangers. 

It seeined unworthy to be alarmed at the 
opinion of persons-whose very existance 
was unknown to heran hour before. Why 
should she mind either their censure or 
their praise? So she quietly, sat down once 
more, and began the grand air. 

Now, forthe first time, her rich voice and 
masterly style became evident. Every 
note was so full and clearly taken, every 
word so expressively pronounced, and the 
execution so perfect, that after a moment of 
silence at its conclusion, a murmur of - 
plause ran through the room. Now Hilda 
rose resolutely, and this time without oppo- 
sition. 

Mr. Escourt saw the girl was nearly ex- 
hausted with her exertions; even if he 
ignored the angry looks of his wife, which 
were eotandehed under the appearance of 
smiling sympathy with the applause of the 
guests, and though onately fond of 
inusic, he was of too kindly a nature to in- 
dulge his taste at the cost of the fair girl. 
Besides, there were others now fully pre- 
pared and willing to take their part in the 
evening’s amuseinent. 

Florence was a poor musician; she had 
little voice, and too little rseverance to 
excel on any instrument;,but there were 
several of the guests who were always on 
the list of candidates for musical honors. 

Florence's admirer did not apne to be 
at all disposed to continue at post near 
the piano when Hilda had left it. 

“She spoils one for any other performer, 
does she not, Miss Horton ?”’ he said. 

Florence fancied that his tone was rather 
that of an amateur praising a professional 
singer, than of a young man admiring * 
beautiful and gifted girl, and her reply w# 


aft neem mae gracious, i 
“Certainly she is extremely clever, she 
replied. 


“It is a pity she should not sing and play 
in public. Of course she was educated for 
profession.” R 

Poor Hilda! the heiress of Arden Court 
the petted child of its owner, educated for * 
singer or a governess! Did she hear_ the 
careless taunt ? , 

So the eveniug passed away; the gover 
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ness retired toher room, on a nod of dis- 
missal from Mrs. Escourt, and there she 
wept herself to sh Weary, exhausted, 
heart-sick, with the sounds and lights, the 
old memories and new scenes, =~ we be 
strange confusion, did poor Hilda lay her 
head on the pillow. And then the buzz in 
the brain, the dazzle before the eyes, gradu- 
ally subsided in the calm quiet darkness of 
night, and she sank into a quiet slumber. 


> 





CHAPTER XIX. 


T was the night of atreble debut at Drury 
I.ane Theatre. A new actress was to 
appear in a new piece writien by a new 

author. 
Perhaps such a combination of untried 
talent might have tended rather to check 





than to raise expectation; but in this case it 
scarcely ap 1 to have that effect. 

The dull days before Christmas made any 
attempt at novelty doubly. attractive; and 
the tongue of rumor had already described 
the whole affair in romantic and exciting 
terus. 

The actress especially was whispered to 
be one of no common attractions, and of 
course an addition was made, of no common 
history. . 

‘Those who professed to be versed in the 
secrets of the green-room declared that she 
was exceedingly handsome, proud, and 
gifted; “a complete queen,” they said, 
“and haughty as such.’ ° 

Then, too, the piece was pronounced to 
be by «a young author of exceeding merit, 
and, altogether, curiosity as well as desire 
of novelty was roused to the utmost pitch. 

‘The house was crowded, On a first night 
that Is perhaps nothing unusual, for the 
fricndsof authors, and actors, and managers, 
inuster in large force on such occasions. 

hut in the present instance no sucn influ- 
ences could have been used, for neither 
actress nor author was known, 

The pit was full to suffocation, and the 
boxes were tar better tenanted than is often 
wen, save when a “run” of some well- 
known piece renders it the ‘‘fashion’”’ to be 
present; and beauty was there, and wealth 
and station too, if one might guess trom the 
dress und mien of some of the tenants of the 
boxer, 

But among the fairest of the fair, the 
belles of the night, there was one who car- 
ri«l untnistakably the palin —a splendid- 
looking girl, not perhaps perfect in form 
uid feature, nor, strictly speaking, the very 
ideal of statuesque beauty, but one of far 
higher and worthier pretentions. 

he most critical could not deny her 
attractions, and yet envious tongues might 
assert that defects could be found in the out- 
line of the features and the tint of the com- 
plexion, 

‘There was a combination of physical and 
mental attraction in that magnificent girl 
that at once arrested attention and compelled 
admiration. 

Then her dress betokened wealth and 
taste combined. The few jewels she wore 
were priceless in value and dazzling in 
brillianey, 

She night perhaps be even younger thar’ 
she appeared, for her features were so en- 
tirely and youthfully rounded and un- 
broken, that it was difficult to imagine that 
she could be as yet more than eighteen, per- 
haps not even that; and yet, to fudge from 
her manner and expression, she might at 
least have numbe two or three years 
more, 

Her companions were an elderly gentle- 
ian, to whom she scarcely bore a likeness 
that allowed of his calling her “daughter,”’ 
and a younger man, who more strongly 
resembled their mutual parent, for, naking 
allowanee for the difference of years be- 
tween twenty-five and fifty, the two gentle- 
ian were singularly alike. 

Father and son they apparently were. 

Kut some of the damtvers of the dark- 
featured girl debated the point whether she 
was not the daughter of the old gentleman 
only by marriage, and some went so far as 
» pronounce the younger inan ‘a deuced 
lucky fellow.” 

But when the white glove was accident- 
ally removed from the fair hand, exposing 
the costly jewels that adorned the slender 
tivures, the plain gold hoop that bespoke 
the beautiful girl already woved and won 
was not there. 

The attention and the speculations on the 
helle of the house were at length suspended 
by the rising of the curtain for the principal 
Piece, the great attraction of the night. 

It was called “Love's Revenge, a tragedy 
in tive acts, an aspiring title for a beginner 
either in .iterature or art. 

The first act opened on the married life of 
a wealthy and tashionable pair. 

The gentleman was cold, gloomy, and ab- 
sent, and in the first scenes chiefly. engaged 
with bachelor diversions and bachelor 
friends, 

The wife was alluded to—imagined,rather 
than seen; indeed it was not till the third 
scene that she came forward. , 

Curiosity had been raised to the highest 
pitch by the delay in the appearance of the 
new actress, and when the scene shifted to 
the luxurious boudoir, where she was sup- 





posed to reign queen, then the glasses and | 
the evesoft the audience were strenuously 
directed to the . At last she was to be | 
~en and heard—the unknown and inyster- | 
ious personage of the piece. 
Ihe lady was seated in an so es apart- 
nent, and the first buzz of applause that | 
xreeted her was indeed well inerited by the 
richness of the whole costuine, and the 
splendor of the heroine of the scene. Very | 
lmposingand gorgeous was her haughty 
leauty. The warm draperies, the noble 
figure they adorned, the perfection of the | 
finely-chiselled features, the aristocratic | 
bearing, the proud, pensive expression—all 
; Were regally bea and dignified. She 


looked so perfectly in keeping with thewhole 
scene, and the very first words she « 
were uttered in such rich, soft, oe 
tones, that the enthusiasm of the audience 
was raised to its highest pitch at her appear- 
ance. It was not that kindly, encouraging 
ovation often given to a debutante; it was 
the real, y eous admiration fora beau- 
tiful and dignified woman. 

The applause subsided, and the lady rose, 
wa:ked to a window, gazed sadly from the 
balcony of the stage scene, then, with a 
d sigh, turned away. 

“He will not be long,” she murmured ; 
“he will not be long.” 

Then a ring was heard at the gate bell. 
The beautiful cheek flushed, steps ap- 
proached, the door opened, and a woman 
entered—a woman fair and still young, but 
faded, poorly dressed, and said. It was a 
stranger—so the audience readily gathered. 

The lady of the gorgeous salon soon _re- 
covered from her surprise and disappoint- 
ment, and inquired, with dignified kindli- 
ness, what the stranger needed. 

“Justice,”’ was the reply, in soft yet thrill- 
ing tones. 

t is needless to go minutely through the 
scene. It is sufficient for our purpose to say 
that the old, sad tale was repeated; the old 
tale of man’s perfidy and selfishness, and 
woinan's wron he beautiful, queenly 
woman found that her cherished idol was of 
clay, and worse than clay, and herself dis- 
honored. 

Such was the purport of the story of the 
drama, and it'ended in the punishinent of 
the guilty one at the hand of his victim. 

The ideas were perhaps trite, but the 
working out was excellent to a rare degree. 

And the acting? “Superb!” “heart-stir- 
ring!" “heartfelt!’’ Such were the phrases 
that were showered on the debutante. 

It was indeed wondrous, most wondrous; 
the bitter passion, the scorn, the despair, 
the torrents of rage and resentinent, the 
sudden calming of the storm, the prepara- 
tion for att 

All were literally astonishing effects. 
Nature herself, combined with the most 
consumunate art, could have done no more. 
It was not simply acting; it was passion, 
feeling, beauty, all combined. 

The audience were entranced—taken by 
storm—overpowered. Tears, murmurs, aj- 
plause, smothered and subdued at first, and 
then, when al! was over, bursting forth into 
a vociferous clamor, rewarded her efforts. 

The actress was triuinphant. The woman, 
the queen ata single bound had occupied 
the throne of popular favor. 

Then, when called before the curtain, and 
cries were raised for thé author of the drama 
that had given such afield for her powe 
the two gifted and adinired ones appearec 
together. 

Vhat a pair! That magnificent woman ; 
that handsome, young, and gifted man! He 
led her forward with graceful deference, 
and, picking up the shower of bouquets that 
were thrdwn to the heroine of the evening, 
presented thein to her. She looked at him 
with asad, yet affectionate air—rather that 
of a mother than a coquettish woman ; and 
then, presenting hii with a sprig of myrtle 
from one of the most beautiful of her bou- 
quets, seemed to bespeak for him the favor 
of the audience, rather than to appropriate 
it herself. 

Then she courtesied gracefully once,twice, 
thrice, with queenly acknowledgement of 
the applause, and desired the young author, 
in a low tone, to conduct her to her carri- 

e. 
ne Her ow !” The word seeined famil- 
jar; the vehicle, a natural one for that regal 
woman ; and yet, when he had reached the 
door of the theatre, it was but a humble fly 
that waited her coming. 

“Come home with me,”’ she said; “I 
would speak with you.” 

He obeyed. Indeed there seemed some- 
thing natural in obeying any command ot 
hers, and he followed her into the vehicle 
and they drove home, 

Home! Can lodgings ever be “home’’? 
Can the lonely and the unhappy ever really 
speak ot “home’’? Still, the apartments of 
Madame Courton were as like herself as it 
was possible to imagine such a place as the 
apartinent in one of the quiet streets of 
Pimlico. 

There was an atmosphere of refinement, 
an aspect of taste and ofgelegance in every 
appointinent. The arrangeinent of the sim- 
ple furniture, the flowers, the books, the 
writing materials, al] bespoke the lady 
rather than the professional woman. 

“You have had a triumph to-night, 
madame,” observed the young man. 

“And you a success,’ she replied.— 

“Thanks to your genius,” said he. 

“And to your talent tor giving it play,’’ 
saidthe lady. ‘“Butatruce to compliments. 
I brought you here for far other purposes 
than flattery. I want to know, first whether 
that drama of yours has a purpose, or was it 
purely imaginary ?”’ 

The young inan grew pale. 

“] see,”’ she said—*I am answered, young 


man. I knew it—I was certain of it. You 
could not have written it had not your heart 
gone in it; and you had some purpose, soine 
reason for the passion, the nature you have 
i every line.’’ 
Pulte bowed “his head. His face was half 
@oncealed but she could see his lips work- 
ay seem impertinent cruel,” she said,**but 
my heart yearns to you. It seemsto ine 
that you have suffered; and I—I am a 
wreck. You have written as if you felt—" 
“And you acted as if you knew,” he mur- 


mured. ; 
“You are right,” she said, witha bitter 


smile. “I have indeed felt and known all 
that you have deseribed, and more than all. 
Now tell me, ain J right in my misgivings 
that you were the ideal of your own creation, 
the veritable sufferer by such 4 crime?’ 


| He bowed his head and wept, and she 
her hand caressingly over his hot 
row. 

“Poor fellow !" she said; “and so young! 
But be comforted ; there in a the between us 
now. Only be true to yourself, and I will 
be a friend, a mother, to you, should you 
need such sympathy. If not, yet, at least, I 
can feel that I am not alone in my w 
ness and my fate.’’ 

The young man raised her hand to his 
lips with reverence, rather than ~r~ f 

‘It is a strange coincidence,” ; 
“and yet it is imposasible—you are ; 
it is not even creditable that it should 
#0,”"’ 

“Ah youth, youth,” she said, smilingly, 
“how sanguine, how imagirative! No, our 
fates can scarcely be connected, our 
stories inay tally. I am but thirty-three, 
and you are——" 

“Twenty-one,” said the young man, half- 
smiling. ‘*No, dear lady, that was indeed a 
romance beyond credibility. I dreamed 
not of so fair anc! young a mother, though I 
never knew mine. I know not even her 
name or fate.”’ 

“Poor lad! poor lad!’ she repeated. 
“Well, you have genius and youth, and are 
of a sex that is not so disgraced as ours b 
such things. Be comforted ; and, above al 
keep from the temptations of your age and 
sex,and your veryemployment. And now 
go; I am weary and heart-sick. Good- 
night. But comeagain; we can never again 
be strangers.”’ 

Ile pressed her hand, and left the roorn. 

A little scene had taken place in the 
theatre on that summons before the 
curtain. 

The beautiful young girl who had at- 
tracted such general admiration had been 
observed to lean suddenly forward, and the 
crimson blood had spread over her cheek 
for a moment. 

She guzed as if in doubt; then leaned 





with a strong effort mastered her sudden 
emotion, 

Her sudden flush might be excitement at 
the scene, as some thought, but there was 
one who saw and interpreted it aright. 
That one was her cousin, and he adroitly 
covered it by at once engaging his uncle in 
conversation till the ypung girl had master- 
ed her emotion, oad resuined the proud 
composure that was habitual to her. 


CHAPTER XX. 
Nite NORTON sat in her uncle’s draw- 





ing-room alone. It was their town 

mansion, and they bad come hither for 
the winter give a home to her cousin 
Lewis, now about to be called to the bar, 
and whom his uncle feared to trust alone in 
the feverish atmosphere of London life. It 
was a beautiful home, albeit in the crowded 
haunts of man—elegunt, stately, and re- 
tined, it was an index of her character. In 
some sense this might be called Nora's 
debut, for she had lately attained her eigh- 
teenth birthday, when, by the will of her 
decased father, she came of age, so far as 
control over her property was concerned. 
Father and brother had been snatched from 
her during the last three years, and she, 
like her cousin, Lewis Delany, under the 
paternal guardianship of their mutual 
uncle, the brother of Nora’s mother and 
also of the father of Lewis. 

Since her school days Nora had grown 
very beautiful. Her rich, black hair, her 
creainy, Soft skin, her perfect figure, her 
brilliant eyes, ber scarlet lips, made a corm- 
bination rarely seen in its proud beauty. 
And yet she hal as yet been heart-whole,or 
thought she was, She had had many a 
lover, still more suitors. Some came for 
the ward of the wealthy Mr. Delany, more 
for the accomplished and beautiful girl. 
Some titled, nany wealthy, many distin- 
guished men ha! bowed at her shrine; but 
she had turned from ali with an untouched 
heart. 

Was it that Nora was cold and pulseless 
asa marble statue, or that some strange 
coquetry made her wish to prolong her 
triumphs, and to increase the nurnber of her 
slaves, or had she some secret entangle- 
mnent, some former and unconquerable pre- 
dilection? Who could tell? Perhaps not 
her own heart. Certainly no one was aware 
of it. Time would discover all. Truth tw 
tell, her earnest, strong nature, had one 


salety-valve — that was, in action. She 
inust have some reigning passion. Now 
literature, now art, now science, now 


lighter accomplishments. 
At school, French had 

mother tongue. 
Italian hal 

sunny land. 


been like her 


been mastered in ita own 


conquered, and she could read the best au- 
thors in their mother tongue. 
Then, as to music, her talent was almost 


listeners with her splendid voice, or delight 
an amateur with her rendering of the works 
of the old masters. 

But her latest engrossment was a singular 
one—it was the drama. 

Lewis laughed at the fancy, and declared 
that, as Nora had exhausted al! that the 
| musical and art world could give, and al! 





the languages that even a worman’s tongue 


| could utter, she was driven to the stage as a 

| last resource. 

And perhaps he was right. 

Nora was satiated with amusements. 

The balls and parties she frequented were 

| but repetitions one of the other, and her 
genius was #0 quick to master the various 


pursuits she undertook, that now she deter- | 


tnined to introduce a novelty. 


She would give private theatricals; and | 
for that purpose she had for some time at- | 


tended every new piece of any promine, and 
seon every h ‘star’? with untiring dili- 
gence and interest, 


back, as the pair passed from the stage, and | 


Since her return home, Gerrman had been | 


an instinct, and she would draw crowds of 


fora and «a that would 
sult feehvuneed nse of tertectionny wos 
NO easy tank. 


respirations 
ed to ve that the statae, the 
a tinany hearts, was not 
so stony as she had seemed. 

Could it be so? Had a girlish impression, 
a distant memory, the casual intercourse of 
a few short weeks thus engraven itself on 
that strong nature, and rendered it so insen- 
sible to the imprinting of any other image? 
| Her thoughts went back rapidly now. 
|. Three long years before, Nora had met 
| that frank, handsome, high-bred youth, her 
cousin's friend, at her uncle's country seat, 
and his companionship has made oe me 
planned Summer vacation a vivid dream 
| and a golden vision. 
| She remembered the carcloss grace of his 
| form and the gaze of his deep blue eyes, the 
| carnest, frank, high-souled manner and sen- 
timents, the matured thought that had 
inade him so irresistibly attractive 

Yes, the rides and walks, and merriment 
shared in those dreamy Summer days; the 
books they read together; the poems they 
repeated in the old forests; the thoughts 
they unresistingly betrayed and shared, as» 
they had never done t» mortal beings be- 
fore; all came like a dream over her heart, 
and before her eyes, 

And that night she had seen him again— 
at least she believed it, she felt it. Ah! it 
was alinost incredible. 

You, Nora’s heart told her that however 
changed during the year that had elapsed, 
the hero of that youthful episode, the secret 
tenant of her heart, the real cause that bar- 
red it nst the numerous claimants for 
admission there, and the anthor of the piece 
that had so moved the heart and brought 
tears, and raised the storm of applause in 
that crowded house, were the same, 

Yet, how could it be? What change— 
what reverse could have thus induced the 
handsome young man to become an author, 
the public candidate for favor, and, as man 
had whispered, the writer for bread as mas | 
asframe? Yet it was so. Her heart told 
her it was; and her eyes and ears could not 
play her falxe. 

Changed? Yes, he was changed during 
the last three years, 

His bright face had matured into the 
thoughtful and intellectual countenance of 
the man; the hair had darkened, the ex- 
presmon was sad but yet more attractive 
than the brilliant Joyousness of tormer days. 
Yes, the happy brilliancy of youth was en- 
tirely gone; the eyes had apained, sad 
look; and the cheeks, once #9 beautiful,and 
glowing with the full freshness of youth, 
and hope, and joy, were pale, and sunken 
from their former rounded and perfect 
conwWwur. 

The whole character of the face and man- 
ner had been transformed; and yetto Nora 
the subdued man was far more attractive 
than the former brilliant and joyous youth 
had ever been; for the chord of her ten- 
derest pity was touched, mingled with the 
incomprehensible fascination that had first 
attracted her regard. 

Had her hour indeed come? Was her 
proud spirit bowed at last? Was it oxjue- 
try, or pride, that could thus control the 
wayward girl's spirit, and conquer what 
the titled and the wealthiest and the most 
gifted had failed to sulxtue? 

No, it was either the incomprehensible 
law of the support, the attraction, the syin- 
pathy between spirits, or else the instinet of 
woman's nature that is expreswed in the 
| axiom, “Pity is akin to love.”’ 
| It might be that she loved because she 

pitied ; it might be that she pitied because 
she loved. 
| Nora was roused by atap atthe door. It 
| 
' 








| 


was her cousin Lewis. Ile had never dis 
missed the fraternal habit of going in to 
have a delightful gossip with Nora afer the 
evening's ainuseinents were over. The two 
would sit in Nora's dressing-rooin when the 
maid had been dismissed, and the wraj- 
ping gown had replaced the splendid even- 
| Ing Wilette, and talk over # hundred wan- 
dering subjects, and forin plans, and dream 
| dreams, and discuss persons and things,and 
indulge all the play ulness and the child- 
like simplicity of formmcr days, So it was 
no surprise to Norato see the handsome 
| tigure of her cousin appear in answer to the 
“Come in” she gave Ww his well-known 
knock. Hesat down by the fireside, and 
reinained for some time in silent thought. 
{| ‘Well, Nora,”’ he said atlength, “did you 
—— your old friend t-night?”’ 
Ah, Nora, what a treacherous blush be- 
| trayed the innocent deceit of the reply ! 
} “Whatfriend?” she asked. “In whom?’ 
“In the author of the new piece, Nora,” 
| he replied. “Come, don’t look so inidig- 
nant, darling. Surely it is no treason vw 
suppose that vou may still remember the 
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summer vacation we spent st 
Leopold's, and the handsome 
who accom me there. Ah, Nora, 
Nora, Nora, it is pot like you to for- 
get/ulness of those happy ful days I 
often wish them back n.” 

“s» do 1,” sighed Nera; and thecrimson 
on her cheeks suddenly faded. ie 

“Yeu, Nora, 7 believe you,” win. 
“I do think thal despite all the admiration 
and galety that surrounds you, you do really 
look back on the simple, happy git iite 
with pleasure. But that does not the 
subject in question. It is as I told you. 
That Harrow chum of mine, after ha Aa 
eareer of high ine at Cambridge, loft 
the university during an Easter vacation, 


r Unoe 


row lad | 


“No, indeed—it's a handsoine 
—none other than your old adi r, 
—Stephen Black." 

“Ie it pumibie!’ cried Maude, with «a 
blesh of undinguised pleasure. “Why, yes 
—there he is, sure envugh! And bow hand- 


, some he is looking!" 


and no one ever knew what was the reason | 
of toe sudden change in his plans. For my- 


«If Leould never ee it with 
some sudden tidings t reached him one 
evening at a jolly wine party at his rooms: 


hut he would not confide in me, though I | 
did my utinost to persuade him to do so. | 
' left,"’ she answered with an indifference 


I offered every amixtance in my power. I 


would gladly have done something for him | 


if | could; but it wasimpossible to thaw his 
pride, and when I returned after the Easter 
vacation he was gone."’ 

“Oh Lewis! aaid Nora 

“Yeu, poor fellow,” continued Lewis, “I 
alwavs regretted him, and made many ef- 
forts to discover his whereaboutaand renew 
our old friendship, but in vain. But 
night the invstery was solved. 
nized him at onee in the author before the 
curtain. Did vou, Nora?” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
—_-_ - —-- 


With His Own Weapons. 





HY WM. TIREROUCK. 





You have not spoken a word for five 
minutes, T ean‘t suv that you are 
remarkably entertaining this evening.”’ 

“Aim T not? And do you really wish to 
know tiv thoughts?” 

“Certainly T do.” 

“Very well, then. No woman is satisfied 
with a man’s devotion, even ifshe knows it 
to be venuine, if he appears to slight her in 
the presence ofothers; and [ think,my dear 
(reorge, that T oecupied the position of a 
slighted wornan last evening, When you de- 
voted yvoursel {so openly to Clara Vaughan.” 

“T only danced with her three times,”’ 
makd (heorge. 

“And sat out three dances with her,"’ sup- 
emented Maude, “while I, owing to the 
faek of men, was obliged to play the wall- 
flower. Do youthink that was a pleasant 
position for an onegaged young wornan ?" 

“My dear child, how plainly you talk!" 
cried George, disconcerted 4 her frank ap- 
peal. “Surely you would not tle me to your 
side every moment of the time?” 

“Not one moment of it, sir, if it is your 
wish to be free?” haughtily exclaimed 
Maude, now really angry. 
at oneo—T shall make no effort to detain 
Verul. 


Woke are you thinking about, Maude? 


I recog. | 





“You can teave | 


“What nonsense!’ the young man re. | 


joned, in a much bumbler tone, 
know Teould not live without you,Mauidie. 
Bat vou are unreasonable; T can't promise 
never ty Speak to another girl, you know,” 

“Nor do Lexact sueh a promise; only I 
wish others to see by your conduct that you 
have sworn allegiance tome, I am only a 
woman and have all @ woman’s vanity. 
Gioorge. Suppose cur positions had been re- 
versed last evening; would you have liked 
te see ine as openly pleased with another 
moins attentions as vou were with Clara?” 

“Cortainty TL should,” he answered, with 
An alr 
wee. oT would never interfere with your 
enjovinent in any way.’ 

Mande looked deeply perplexed,and then 
faintly siniled. 

“You are quite safe in saving that, because 
Talonot belleve there is another eligible 
man in the village. Which fact probably 
accounts,” she added, with a sly laugh, ‘for 
Clara's absorption of you.” 

Creorge bowed. 

‘Thanks for the compliment, Miss Ar- 
thor. 

“Not at all.’ 

Miude had the sweetest temper in the 
world, and her mood was fast regaining its 
worntecd SUDO, 


“You | 


| 


of virtuous selfdenial refreshing to | 


“Well, Georgie, T won't seold any more, | 


bot we'll make a bargain; you can flirt all 
you choose, give me equal liberty ; are you 
ages <i ?°° 

“On one eondition; that 
abuse the privilege.” 

“The umpires to be 
aciences ?”’ 

“Yos,” 

“Then, inv dear Georgie, I'm afraid your 
earcer will be positively reckless !"’ 

— * * oe > 

Maude stood waiting for her lover, wiw 
wus to escort her to aball at Bedford Hall ; 
and in her dark hair, looked pretty enough 
to woo a hermit froin his seclusion. 

George, who, despite his little predilec- 
tion for flirting, was loud in his admiration 
of ber appearance; and when the 
tered the Hall together, happiness lent 
a new light to Maude’s beautiful eyes. 

(lara Vaughan, a charmi 
blue and silver, camp tri 
floor to meet therm. 

“Oh, Maude,”’ she eried, when the first 


our own Gon- 


across the 


pa were over, “who do you think is | 


city ?”” 


ere—just returned from the 
*gaid Maude. 


“I'm sure I can't it 


“Another vy girl?” asked George, 
looking we oven into Clara's rather bole 
blue eves. 

“Pretty 
interested 


| was nettled by the marked change in 


“Humph! Women have strange ideas of 
beauty,’’ grumbled George, by no means 
delighted with this turn ada ra. 

» we don't expect you Ww see how 
ebarming he is,’ Clara flippantly answered; 
“it would scarcely be natural under the cir- 
cumstances. But Maude and I think differ- 
ently. And oh! he's his name on my 
card for three dances!” And she flou 
the bit of pasteboard in triumph. 

(seorge stretched out his hand for it. 

“Is there room for my name there, Miss 
Clara?’ he asked rather stiffly, not relish- 
ing her enthusiasm, and inclined to think 
that, after all, the “sweet girl’’ had consid- 
erable ‘‘coquetry about her.” 

“I believe there are one or two dances 


which twnade Maude smile, remembering 
how different her reception of George's 
attentions had been on a foriner occaston. 

“You had better take what dances you 
wish before iny card is filled,” she said, 
quietly, when her lover had returned 

‘Lara's card. 

“Oh, I'l attend to that after the first 
dance,’’ he answered ; and in another mo- 
ment they had taken their places upon the 
toor. 

Maude said nothing; but her quiet smile 
meant volumes, 

(seorge spoke little while dancing; he 
lara’s 
manner. He did not care a straw for tbe 
girl, but his vanity was wounded. He fur- 
tively watched her as she danced with 
Stephen Black—asingularly handsoime man 
he acknowledged to himself—and observed 
all her little airs and graces—the very arts 
which she had employed to please him not 
so long ago. 

Ten ininutes after, when George, merciless- 
ly snubbed by Clara disoonsolately sought 
his betrothed, his smarting vanity needing 
the balin of her unwavering devotion, he 
found her talking gaily with Mr. Black, 
who made no effort to conceal his apprecia- 
tion of her society. 

In one moment he had forgotten all about 
Clara and his petty annoyance on her ac- 
count, while a pangof real jealousy seized 
his heart. For the first tiie in his knowled 
of her he saw Maude entirely engrossed wi 
another man, a former suitor, and his ex- 
perience was not a pleasant one. 

Ile stood beside her for some tiie, wait- 
ing for a word or look; but she had seem- 
ingly forgotten his very existance. By-and- 
by he quietly touctied her hand. 

“Will you give me your card, Maude?” 
he asked, as she looked around. , 

“Certainly,” she similingly answered ; 
“But I'm afraid all the dances are gone.”’ 

He looked atit withouta word; as she 
had,said, there was not one dance left. 

“TE told you when we entered the room 
that you had better secure ax many as you 
desired,”’ she said, in answer to his look of 
reproach. And he, remembering his indif- 
ference, could answer nothing. 

That was the most miserable evening 
(ieorge Campbeil ever spent. Maude, in 
the gayest of spirits, was so absorbed by 
Stephen Black that he had no opportunity to 
exchange more than halfa dean words 
with herduring the entire evening. 

Mr. Black and Maude were still laughing 
and talking together in the corner of the 
ball-room. Near by stood George Camp- 
bell, his face dark with anger, when Clara 
came tripping towards him, her face wreath- 
ed with artificial siniles. 

“Oh, Mr Campbell!" she cried ; “1 am in 
such a quandary! Uncle and aunt have 
gone home without me, and I have no 
escourt; and it is so late !"’ 

She paused and looked appealingly—not 
at (reorge, but Stephen, fully expecting 
that he would offer todo escort duty. But 
he seemed blind and deaf to all but hiscon.- 
panion, and Greorge was forced to respond. 

“I shall be glad to see you to your home, 
Miss Clara, if Miss Arthur will wait here 
until my return,’’ he said, slowly and reluc- 
tantly. 

At this moment Stephen suddenly recov- 
ered sight and hearing, 

‘Allow me to relieve you of the care of 
Miss Arthur,” he courteously suid, turning 
to George. “I havea carriage below, and 
shall be delighted to take her home.”’ 

Before the irate lover could answer, 


| Mauaue spoke. 


neither of us! 


little sylph in| 


ri, indeed! As if I should be Not that there was an 
her!’ said Clara, is disdain,  creete amusement in 


“Thank you, Mr. Black ; that will adjust 
matters nicely,’’ she said, with a pright 
smile. Youneed give yourself no concern 
on ty account, Mr. Campbell, but attend 
to Clara, if you please.’’ 

What could George say? His face grew 
darker than before as he stammered out 
something about being ‘glad to oblige all 
parties,’’ then offered his arin to the no less 
discounfited Clara, and strode rapidly away. 
And it is certain that the little coquette 
never had a less entertaining escort than 
young Campbell was that night. 

An hour later, Maude on the steps 
of her house, bidding Stephen Black good- 
night, 

**And I may call to take you to ride to- 


Maude; and then Mr. 
his carriage and drove idl 
Maude turned to cannes 
well-known voice arrested her. 
**Maude—one moment—I must speak to 
you!" 
A saat <f comment Goemee the girl's 
| arch as she turned to confront her lover, 
ing calculated to 


® young man’s ap 


away. 
use, when a 








“You are Sguire William's goshawk, 
she said. “Have you a menage from him 
| to me?” 
The wk answered ¢ 


inorrow ?"" he said, on ete x 

“Yes, I shall bed bed to go,” said | 
ack sprang into ready sent you three, and he is dying for 
| love of you; read,and send ean anaes.” 
| untied the letter from his wing and read it. 


| “and bid him, wi 


ogy en 


! is that you?" asked | 
Mande in innocent surprise. “Where is 


Clara?” 


“Confound Clara! he exclaimed, too | 
much in earnest to ridiculous. “If 
it had not been for —but never mind | 


“Why not?” 
‘Because I forbid it!’ he hotly answered, 
“My dear , you have as yet no right to 
forbid me to do anything,’ was the lofty | 
megperme. 
George ground his teeth together in im- 
nt rage. . 
He felt that it would not do to take too 
high a hand with the girl in her present 


inood. 

“I think,’’ added Maude, as he remained 
silent, “that you have forgotten our agree- | 
inent of last night. If you remember——”’ 

“I remember nothing,except that I was a 
fool, Maude !"’ burst out, George, seizing 
her hand and holding it tight. “My dar- 
ling, I have suffered so inuch to-night that 
I can understand how unfairly I treated 
you when I flirted with that artful little oo- 
quette—" 

“My dear George "said Maude,solemnly, 
“T ain surprised to see that you dislike Miss 
Vaughan. In my opinion she is a sweet girl, 
without——”" 

“Ah, Maudie, show me some mercy!”’ 
t a, encouraged by the sly mis- 
chief in the girl's eyes to carry the hand he 
held to his lips. “I have behaved like an 
unmitigated idiot, and don't deserve for- 
giveness; but you'll not be crue] to me, will 
you, dear?”’ 

For answer, Maude extended to him her 
other hand. 

“You, Georgie, I forgive you,” she said, 
m his ardent gaze with her frank, 
truthful eyes. “But you must let me ac- 
cept Stephen's invitation for to-morrow.” 
“No, no, Maude—I cannot consent to 
that.’ 

“Not if I tell _— that he is my cousin’s 
husband, and been for the last two 
years, you dear, jealous simpleton? Oh, 
Georgie, I've only been giving you a lesson 
that you needed, and Stephen helped me 
with i. Don't youthink we succeeded ?”’ 

And George, now radiantly happy again, 
admitted that they had. 

Well, the lesson cured bin. 

From that time there was not « more de- 
— lover in the world than George Cainp- 

] 





The Gay Goshawk. 


BY EDWARD BAYNE 








roe and had more sense than most 

men, once belonged to a Scottish 
myuire, and seeing his master very sad and 
downcast thus adivemed him. 

“Dear master, your form is growing thin 
and your tace wan. 

‘You sigh all day and moan all night. 
What distresses you? Is your enemy vic- 
torious? Or is your lady-love se to 
you?” 

The squire, whose name was William, be- 
ing w converse with the bird, showed 
no surprise, but answered “My dear gos- 
hawk, you are quite right in thinking me 
sad, but you have not guessed what is the 
matter. It is not imy true love who is un- 
kind, but her father, and most of all her 
stepmother. They will not let me see her, 
and though I have written twice to her, I 
have no answer, and I am dying for a word 
froin her, for a glance at her beautiful face.”’ 

‘Master,’ cried the hawk, “as you 
know, I can both fly and sneak, and who 
will ever suspect a bird of being a messen- 
ger? Tie the letter under my wing and 
tell me where to go, and it will be hard if I 
do not get an answer for you.” 

The squire was delighted. He wrote a 


\ GOSILA W K, who could speak like a par- 


— 
man pearance, for he was absolutely white with | 





letter, tied it to his hawk’s wing with 
a thread, and told him where to find 

is lady's home, and away,,flew the hawk | 
south ward. 

It was Sunday when he arrived at the | 
lady’shome. She was on her way to church, | 
followed by her four-and-twenty handmaid- | 
ens, and he kneW her from the rest by his 
master’s description, as well as by the 
splendor of her dress; and, flying ,on 
towards the church, he perched ona window- | 
sill close to the lady's ear, and as he knelt, 
sing a strange song. It was this:— : 

“I bring a letter from vour love— 
Your fove who can na win here, 

I bring a letter from your lpve-- 
Your love who loves you dear ; 

For cruel ie your step-miunie, 
Who would part lovers dear. *’ 

The lady listened, and said nothing; but 
she looked up and saw the bird upon the 
window-sill, and knew it for her lover’s 
goshawk, and she gave it a look that it well 
understood, so it tollowed her home 
and sat on a branch outside her lower win- 
dow and again ; and the lady, sitting at 
table with her maidens, arose and bade 
them not to follow her, and went to the 
window and bent out, and spoke to the bird. 


sé y, I havea letter here. He bas al- 


Then he perched upon her hand, and she 


“Go back to Squire William,” she said, 
all his armed s 
go down and wait at Mary's Kirk, forI will 
meet him there ere seven days are gone.” 
With this message the gay goshawk flew 





away to his master. 


w a z should k 
her in a tranee for exactly seven days frost 
the time of it; and retiring to her 
bed, bade her u tell her fu and 
step-mother that she was very ill, and desir. 


When they came, she told them that she 
felt that she was about to die, and asked 
her father to promise to grant her one re 

uest. 
be The step-mother—who was her enemy— 
instantly whispered two him that this was 
only a ruse; that she would ask him w Jet 
her marry William; and then, having bis 
promise, pretend to recover. 

So the old lord, being under his seound 
wife’s dominion, answered. 

“Anything you ask, iny darling daughter, 
if only you do not ask me to give you w 
that Scottish squire.” 

And the daughter replied, “Oh, father 
dear! I shall be lying on my bier ere to. 
inorrow night, and what I ask you is this: 
When I am dead, bury me in Sootland, at 
St. Mary’s Kirk ; let ny kinsmen walk ip 
proccesien and carry me across the 

order, and the first Scottish kirk that 
cone to bid them sto 
said ; and the second 
thein have the bells rung for me; but when 

u come to Mary’s Kirk set down my bier 

fore the altar, and light candles at my 
head and candles at my feet, and leave m 
old nurse with me until day-break, and {f 
Squire William comes to see me let him 
— my furebead for the sake of our old 
ove.”” . 

The old laird promised ; the lady drank 
her sleeping potion, without anyone gues. 
ing what it was,and lay back on her pillow. 
As they watched her she w whiter and 
whiter; her breath seemed to fail her, and 
at last she appeared to die. The cruel step- 
mother was still suspicious. 

awednpateoan 

To see if she be dead, ** 
she said; and even this test tailed to make 
the een! girl give any sign of life. 

Then all her kinsmen began to mourn, 
and her handinaids to make her a shroud 
anda pall, and to the pall they sewed a 
hundred silver bells. Then, to fulfil his 
promise, the old laird had his daughter laid 
upon her bier, ordered that sbe should be 
carried to Scotland and buried in Mary's 
Kirk. 

The sad procession took its way northward 
at the dawn, and when they crossed the 
Scottish border they stopped at the first 
kirk and had 4 mass said, and passed on to 
the second, and had the bells rung. 

And when they came to the third it was 
Mary’s Kirk, and the sun was down: and so 
they set the bier at the foot of the altar, and 
left it there with candles at its feet, and the 
old nurse at its side, as the laird had proi- 
ised his daughter. , 

But as the bearers and the mourners left 
the church there cate marching into the 
Kirk Squire William and fifty bold spear- 
men ; and he stopped thei and asked whose 
bier they bore ; and A answered hiin,and 
told him why they left it in the kirk. 

Then he lifted up his voice and wept, and 
said : 

“Tt is my own true laly-love, who proin- 
ised to mect me to-night at Mary's Kirk; and 
I will look on her tace, and greet her with 
a kiss, though she be dead.”’ 

And then he marched into the church, 
and lifted the pall, with its tinkling bells, 
and bent and kissed her on the brow. 

The kinsinen, despite their hate of him, 
were withheld by the promise of the old 
laird from interfering. 

But even as his lips touched her,the power 
of the sleeping draught was over. 

She aeelee ; her cheeks grew rosy, her 
lips red in. 

She looked up, with bright, loving eyes 
into her lover's fuce. 

The Scottish squire was quick to wit. He 
understood the stratagem by which the lady 
had made her kinsmen bring her wo his own 
land. 

Atasign from him, his spearmen sur- 
rounded the bier, and, fighting their way 


and have a mass 
rk that they pans bid 


' through their opponents, bore it to his castle, 


where they were married at once by an old 
riest who dwelt there, while the gay 5 
nawk, who was evidently a poet, perched 
on the gate and sang these words :— 
*-Gaec hame, gae hame. ye seven brither-. 
*_ Gae hame and blaw the nore, ’ 
‘For you can say in the south of England 
Your sister gave you scorn.’* 
———> + ——- 


‘HANoine CHILDREN.—On the New 
Year’s morning of 1812 a number of people 
were knocked down and robbed in_ the 
streets of Edinburgh, and some of them 
dangerously hurt. A constable died three 
= after in co uence of injuries os 
ceived on the occasion, and also a cler 
named Campbell. These outrages were 
committed chiefly by a aby ae wae 
tice bo ularly organ or ? 
pose. aS wen the i then for most 
spectable le to turn out when the ol? 
year was ng to “see in the new your 
and hence the e chosen by the youthtu 
banditti. In the month of March ollow in 
three youths were tried for robbery anv 
murder in connection with the above-men 
tioned outrages, found guilty, and usntene 
to be executed. The sentence was en 
out, and they wereall executed. One of t om 
‘was 18 and two about 16 years of age- 4 
1811 a boy was tried fur burglary “le 
murder and executed at Coventry. 
was between 16 and 17 yearsof age. 


nt and ne 
FEELINGS are a Inost an ogg of thet 


of human nature. 

the joy and beauty of iife. But bw A 
never can yield their best results 
they are under the ovutrol of reason. 
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A LINGERING LEAF. 


BY J. ©. H. 





Thou teafiet | fluttering all foriorn 
On bough so bleak and bere, 

In what sweet sunlight wast thou burn ’ 
Amid what charmed air ? 

Ah! thou hast nought of beauty now ! 
No remnantof thy grace ; 

A solitary thing art thou 
In this lone woodland place. 


When all thy sister leaves rejoiced, 
Thou wert as green, a5 gay ; 

And on this bough, all silver-voice@, 
The linnet sang his lay : 

Ah ! whe so light and fair as thou, 
A graceful Summer gem ! 

And who so brown and withered now, 
Alone upon thy stem ! 


Thou waitest but the icy breath 
oof Winter keen and chill, 
Aud thou shall fal] to deeper death, 
Tossed at the cold winds’ will ; 
Perchance to wander like a ghost, 
A walf, through sky and earth, 
Spurned by every breeze, and tossed 
As ifin mimie mirth ! 


And many « year the spring shall wake 
The earth with leaves and flowers, 
Aud this bleak bough In bloum shall break 
"Neath vernal suns and showers ; 
And leaves as gay and light as thou 
Shall flutter in the sun, 
And cluster on this hawthorn bough— 
So perish, lonely one ! 
—_ —— « ~<a - 


Lenore’s Outing. 


BY J. CAMPBELL. 








ET Lenore come to the sea-shore with | 


me,’ suid Aunt Prunella to her sister. 


: “She needs a change.” 
*retty Mabel’s eyes opened to their full 


| 


extent as she glanced up from her book, | 


and listened with all her might. 

Aunt Prunella littl knew what a favor 
she was asking, for around Lenore all the 
family machinery revolved. 

“Oh, why not ask Mabel? Lenore is so 
useful, I don’t see how I can spare her. 
Baby's so fretful, and she knows how to 
quiet her.” 

The little mother said this with a weary 
sigh, lgoking up at her rich, widowed sister, 
who did not know what it was to attend to 
four small children. 

Aunt Prunella sprang upin her quick 
way, and taking the baby, put it in Mabel's 
lap, at the same tine drawing Lenore’s tiny 
figure to her side. 

“She must come, sister! See her big eyes 
and her thin face—she needs a holiday. Let 
Mabel take care of baby. Now, no more 


| terday, as he saw me home, after he had 


about it—never mind fretting about clothes; | 


Tam going to have my own way and take 
Lenore with me.” 

The little mother always yielded in the 
end to her decided sister, and soon Lenore’s 
big, brown eyes glowed with delight as she 


slender, sintply-clad maiden, to whom 
life was as = page Fight out of @ nmcinee. 


ng boo 
enore scarcely fancied her new friend, | 
but she could not repulse her advance with- | 
wt hens cade, and 80 she seldom went tar | 
er walks upon the 
would be oined by her. ere aoe 

As the days passed life seemed more and | 
more to Lenore like a fair dream, for some- 
thing in her heart told that the expression | 
which filled Mr. Graham's earnest eyes | 
whenever they met her own, meant that to 
him, she we prewene to be the one nearest 
and dearest of all ; and she swas obliged to | 
acknowledge herself that she, too had for | 
him a teeling warmer than mere friend- 
ship, though as yet no words had been | 
Spo en. 

Aunt Prunella looked on well pleases, 
She had often heard of the sosthe.' Gian 
ed young clergyman, and knew that he 
was one of those who “practicod what they | 
preach.” 

The time glided pleasantly by, until one | 

day a yacht excursion was arranged, and 
Miss Marceile went under Mr. Graham's | 
care, 
The enjoyment was at its height, the { 
dainty noon-day banquet had been par- 
taken of, and they were speeding gaily 
along, when suddenly a dark cloud ap- | 
peared on the horizon. No one noticed it 
at first; but as the moments went on it | 
grew larger and denser, and it was evident 
that a storm would soon be upon them. 

The vessel was turned homeward, and 
most of the ladies, with white, alarmed | 
faces, went below. A few of the braver 
ones staid on deck. As Lenore sat by the 
rail watching, with fascinated eyes, the ap- 
proaching storm, someone came beside her. 

“Tsee you are not much frightened, Miss 
Alcott,’’ saia Mr. Graham. 

“Yes, I am a little,’ candidly replied 
Lenore. 

Looking up, she met such an expression 
of love and longing in his dark eyes that 
her own drooped. , 

Seeing her confusion, he left her; while 
Lenore vainly tried to still the beating of 
her heart, which all the time was joyfully 
crying. ‘He does love me!” : 

The hour of suspense passed, and they 
were soon safe upon the shore again. 

“So you enjoyed yourself for all your 
fright?’ sad? Aunt Prunella, seeing” her 
niece's happy fice. 

The next day Miss Marcelle called to see 
Lenore. 

“T've a great secret to tell you," she said, | 
“and I know you will be interested. Yes- 








tse 


left you, Mr. Graham asked me something 
‘hat it was I'll leave you to guess. 

You know he has been attentive to me 
for a long while.” 
With a white face, Lenore listened. There 


| could only be one meaning Ww what Miss | 


heard consent given to her aunt’s proposi- | 
' brown hair, she saw that her niece was in , 


tion. 

Mabel had always, when a child, been 
the favorite ; but since Aunt Prunella had 
come back from her four years’ residence in 
Italy,she seemed to have fallenin love with 
quiet, useful Lenore, and this was the 
result. 

A wail went up from the little Alootts as 
the car rolled away which carried their sis- 
ter to the station, while to Lenore it seemed 
as if she were entering into fairy-land. 

Such a holiday had never come before 
into her busy life, and as she sat in the 
swiftly-flying train by Aunt Prunelle’s side, 


| serious earnest; 


her face fairly beamed at the thought of all | 


the pleasure that lay before her. 

She was such a quiet little thing that 
Mabel had always carried off the palm for 
beauty ; but anyone seeing the expressive 
face now, with its lustrous brown eyes and 
with the unusual rosy color in the fair 
cheeks, would have surely looked again. 


So thought, at any rate, a gentleman who) 


was seated near. 

“What a good,happy face!’ he whispered 
to the young lady by his side, who had no- 
ticed the direction in which his eyes had 
been wandering for the last hour. ‘Do you 
not think so, Miss Marcelle?” 

“Oh! —rather pettishly— “you clergy- 
men are always looking at ‘good’ taces ; I 
must confess that I like pretty ones. That 
girl cannot be called beautiful.” — 

"Tastes ditfer,’’Mr. Graham replied,some- 
what tersely. 

“I'm glad we're here at last. Lenore, 
hold iny bag while I see to the lu eo." 


| her own hands; for now that Lenore was 


Marcelle was saying. 
Half an hour later, kneeling by her | 

aunt’s side, she begged to be taken home. | 
As Aunt Prunella sinoothed back the 


but surmising it to be 
some lovers’ misunderstanding, she asked 
no > ae promising it should be as she 
wished. 

The next day Mr. Graham, coming back 
to ask for Lenore, was inet with the answer 
that both her aunt and herself had gone 
that morning. Not until they were on 
their way to Lenore’s home did Aunt Pru- | 
nefa ask and learn the cause of her niece's 
evident distress. With a brave effort to be | 
calm, Lenore told her what Miss Marcelle 
had confided to her. 

“Well, well, taings now-adays are very 
strange! In iny time a young inan did not | 
show by every act his fondness for one, and | 
then become engaged to another !"" 

“Please say no more about it, dear aunt,”’ | 
pleaded Lenore, “It wasiny own mnistake.”* | 

So Lenore, much to her mother’s surprise | 
and delight, caine hore a full week before 
she was expected, and Miss Marcelle was | 
left at the sea-shore (us she had shrewdly 
expected she would be) with the game in 





gone, she thought, Mr. Graham could surel y 


_ not withstand her fascinations. 


Some one passing caught the name. | 


“Lenore — graceful and gentle like the 
owner,” be thought; but the fashionable 
young wotnan by his side, with her multi- 
tudinous parcels, engrossed his attention so 
completely that he soon lost sight of the 
young girl who had so interested him. 

~ Bat it was not long before he saw her 


again; and this time he 


had the pleasure of , 


winning a glance from those soulful eyes | 
which had so taken his fancy, as Lenore | 


shvly bowed in answer to a friend’s intro- 
duction. is 

“I like that new friend of yours, Lenore, 
said her Aunt Prunella. ‘He's worth a 
hundred of the affected youths one meets 
at places like this.” 

his was some time after they had first 
met Mr. (;raham, and at her aunts men- 
tion of his name the young girl’s shy eyes 
drooped and hid their brown light under 
their lids, while a faint wave of color stole 
into the cheeks the healthy sea-air had al- 
ready rounded a |/ittle. 

Miss Marcella, the young lady whom Mr. 
Graham had escorted froin the city w her 
parent's sea-side , seemed to take a 
great fancy to Lenore. They formed 4 
striking contrast when togather, Miss Mar- 


Celie’s tall tashionable-robed figure, and the | 


Mabel clasped her sister in her young 
aris. 
“We've missed you so much, Lenore! 
Home has not been quite the saine without | 

you. 
“ Her loving words brought tears to Le- 
nore’s eyes. 

She was glad to be hore, after all, even | 
though she knew she was not the same Le- | 
nore of a couple of inonths ago. 

But none would have suspected,to see the 
sweet girl moving tirelessly about the little 
home, that she was suffering. 

Aunt Prunella (who had decided w re- 
main with her sister during the winter) 
thought to herself, ‘What a brave little 
thing it is! and what a mistake that young 
man has made !"’ 

Three weeks went by, and one afternoon 
six-year-old Robbie caine in froin sehool 
with a shining silver piece tightly clasped 
in his chubby hand. 

“Why, Robbie, who ve it to vou?” in- 
quired ‘his mother, anxious to learn where 


| be bad obtained it. 


“Oh, a gentleman—I don't know his | 
name. I met him near the station, and he 
asked me to tell himn where to find a lodg- 
ing-house, so I walked along with him, and 
showed him where Mrs. Merril Jives. Then | 
he asked me my naine, and when I told | 
him he started and asked me if I had any | 
sisters. I told hitn I had three—one pretty | 
one—that'’s Mabel, and Lenore and a baby. 
Then he asked ine if Lenore wasn't pretty | 
too, and I said I thought she would be if | 
she didn’t cry so much, Then he gave me | 
the mouey,”’ 


“Oh, Robbie!"’ exclaimed Lenore, “how 


could you ?’’ 


“But it’s true,” surdily persisted Hobbie. 
“Haven't I often seen you crying in your 
room ?"’ 

By this time her mother and Mabel were 
both regarding her with looks of anxious 
surprise. Their Lenore unhappy? What 
could be the matter ? 

Just then the bell rang, and Lenore es- 
caped to her own room, little dreaming of 
Soe Snape which was soon to come to 

er. 

“Mr. Graham wants to see you in the 
drawing-room, Lenore,” said Aunt Prunella 
a little later. 

Then as she hel the girl's tremb!] 
fingers arran > oy soft v .. ohn one 
said, softly, “Darling, he is not en to 
Miss Marcelle at all. I have seen him, and 
he has contided to me that——But go to 
him, my dear child, and hear his story 
from his own lips.” 

Ah, happy moments of explanation in the 
little drawing-room! How easy it wasto 
forget ail the doubt and the pain of the 


| peat, with hand clasped in hand in the 


lissful present. 

Thus Lenore’'s outing resulted jn a joyful 
wedding, and Mr. Grabants flack greeted 
with cordial weicome the sweet young wife 
he introduced to them on his return home 
after his sunmmmer vacation. 

ee 

THE NUMBER SEVEN.—Seven is the re- 
resentative syiubolic number of the Bible ; 
t indicates completeness, perfection, or 
abundance. The idea probably originated 
from the association with the Creator’s hav- 
ing tinished his work on the seventh day. 
The Hebrews were not alone in the recogni- 
tion of its significance. It prevailed to a 
certain extentamong the Persians, who 
considered it a fortunate number; also with 
tae ancient Indians, and among the Greeks 
and Romans, and probably among the na- 
tions where the week of seven days was 
established, as in China, Egypt and Arabia. 
Cicero calls it the knot and cement of all 
things. Its syinbolisin might be traced 
back to that of its eleinents, three signify- 
ing divinity and four humanity, which two- 
gether indicate the union between God and 
man effected by “Our Father” in his crew 
tion, and constantly shown in his provi- 
dence. 

Every one hasheard of the seven sleep- 
ers of Ephesus. The Christians were per- 


| secuted during the reign of the Emperor 


Decius, who went to Ephesus and ordered 


| the erection of temples in that city. All 


who refused to worship were doomed to die. 
Maximian, Malchus, Marcian, Dionysius, 
John, Serapion and Constantine, seven 
Christian youths, were accused of not wor- 


shiping before Decius, and confessed their | 


faith. They were allowed tiie to recant, 
during which they divided their goods 


| among the poor and concealed themselves | 


Inacave in Mount Celian, and Malchusa, in 
disguise of a physician, procured food from 
the town. Search was made, which was of 
no avail, and they were walled in the cave. 
Three hundred and sixty years passed, and 
in the reign of Theodosius people began to 
doubt the resurrection of the dead. An 
Ephsian took stones to build a stable from 
the mouth of the oave., This awoke the 
sleepers, who seemed to have slept only 
one night. Males wentto Ephesus to 
buy bread, and was surprised to see no one 
he knew, and to find signs of Christianity 
everywhere. He was followed to the cave 
by many, who, on seeing his companions, 
fell down and glorified Grod. Theodosius, 
on beholding them, embraced them. They 
told him that they had been brought back to 
life that he might firmly believe in the 
resurrection of the dead and then their souls 
returned to God. Edward the Confessor ins 
said to have suddenly burst out laughing at 
one of his feasts. He suid he saw the seven 
sleepers who, fortwo hundred years had 


| lain always on their right sides, suddenly 


turn on their left. 
—<>_>_  - <> -- - 
Boys SHouLtp LeARN TRADES.—In all 
countries the workingmen boast that they 
forin the backbone of the nation. Without 


entering uponthe vexed question of who | 


form the working classes, we think the 


most independent man in any country is he | 


who learns a good and useful trade. ~ Com- 
pared with him the poor clerk, salesnan, 
and even many in the professions, have no 
calling or position that can bear aioment's 
comparison. If they thoroughly inaster 
their trade good workmen need never fear 
starvation; they will always be able to 


| makealiving. If trade is dull atone place 


they have ouly tochange to another. Par- 
ents in most countries who are a little well 
off are too much disposed to turn up their 


| noses at the trades, and instead of teaching 


their boys one, give then a first-class 
education, and then comparatively throw it 
away by putting them to what they falsely 
consider the more respectable emmployment 


of a clerk or salesman, that in general does 


not command half the remuneration. If 


parents would consult the future welfare of , 


their children they willteach them trades. 
And if their circumstances render it) un- 
necessary for thern to depend upon the 
labor of their hands thev can start the bet- 
ter in business in that trade on their own 
account; or if areverse of fortune should 
happen they will have the power of earning 
aliveliboad at their tinger ends. 
M.S. 
—< - <— - 

I HAVE the utmost confidence in the 
mails. Enclose $1 for two boxes, or $2.50 
post-office order for six boxes of Celery and 
Chamomile pills, and I will take all risk 
for money and gouds. 


| 106 North Eutaw «treet, Baltimore, Md, 


Scientific and Useful 
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Water-Proor CLoTa. — Berlin water- 
proof cloth is said to be by setur- 
ating the cloth in «4 solution of acetate of 
alaminum and copper, and then dipping it 
successively in water-glass and nm soap. 

Cotorns or Daizp PLaNts.—The slow 
immersion of a — in sboiling of one part 
of salicylic acid in six hundred parts of al- 
eohbol, and then shaking off superfluous 
moisture, previous to pressing inthe usual 
bete caoeane the ral ey 

y preserve natu any 
other method. 

Mitx as Foop.—Milk is a food that 


should not be taken in Sua 
like beer or other fluida, differ from 
it chetnical ahould be slowly taken 


ruta tel eh weep uii 
w u 

milk be’ telson after hows Crit alinost 

sure to burden the stomach and t cause 

aa . The better the qual- 

y of the milk more severe the discom- 

fort will be under these conditions. 


CoLornep GLass.—Colors are usually im- 


to glam in the melting- ; 
r blae, o of eabedvie aned-ader ben 4c 
stained 


gold, sub-oxide of copper. Glass is 

painting ite surface with a fanible-colored 
rans! ndto a fine powder and mixed 
up wi magne or tarpentine, and, after 
drying, t heating the nted glass in « 





furnace until the coating fuses, Collodion, 
shellac, or spfirieco varnishes, properly 
colored with one of the coal-tar dyes, can in 
some cases be advantageously employed as 


| a colored wash for white glass. 


New Bopy Axnwor.—In Leipsic some 
experiments were made with a culirass 
made of a newly invented pre lon of 
steel, which seeins to offer resistance 
to missiles. The inetal was only three- 


| fittieths of an inch in thickness, and the in- 


side of the culrass was lined with a thin 
layer of wood. The entire weight of the 
—— of armnor, which was intended to pro- 
only the heart and lungs, was two 
pounds and a half; but of 11 rounds of ball 
cartridge tired at the cuirass at a distance of 
175 yards, although eight of the bullets 
struck it, only two penetrated the metal, 
and these were found to be flattened and 
retained in the woolen lining. 
CLEANING Brass anp Ster.. — The 





Dr. C. W. Benson, | 


Governinent recipe for cleaning brass, used 
in the arsenals, is said to be as fuilows: 
Make a mixture of one part common nitric 


stone jar; then place ready a 1 of fresh 
water and a box of sawdust. Dip the artt- 
cles to be cleaned in the acid, then remove 
| them into the water, after which rub them 
| with sawdust, The Manufacturer says that 
| rusted steel oan be cleaned by washing with 
j} asolution of half an ounce of cyanide of 
pen in two ounces of water, and then 
rushing with « paste composed of half an 
ounce of cyanide of potassium, half an 
ounce of castile soap, an ounce of whiting 
and sufficient water to make the paste. 
—<-— - = - 


Farm and tbarden. 


THK GREENHOUSE. — The greenhouse 
| should have been in thorough readiness be- 
fore this, that there may be no delay in 
bringing in the plants when the time ar- 
rives. Buta, nossa, soil, and labels should 
be at hand in sufficient quantity. Kulbs to 
flower in pots should have a rich soil and 
be kept in a cool and dark cellar to form a 
good growth of roots, ~~ baskets 
need a good deal of water and shade fora 
few days after the planting. 


BEETS AND CARROTS. — Beets and carrota 
are injured by freezing and should therefore 
be dug a soon a8 growth is completed. 
Parsnips and salsify are improved by frost, 
and only enough of these lor present use 
| need be dug; they imay be packed in dry 
earth in boxes, and stored in the cellar. ft 
jx Objectionable to store large quantities of 
roots in the house cellar, as foul gases are 
constantly rising through the house, making 
the air unhealthtul to the intates. 

HANDLING Sueer.—It ix no way to grab 
a sheep by the wool by both hands and hold 
| the sheepin that way. It causes the blood 
to settle and in some causes inftlamunation. 
Where one has no crook with which to 
grasp the hind leg, nove carefully op tothe 
side of the sheep wanted, sieze it by the 
neck with both hands, pass one hand around 
the body, grasp the brisket and lif the 
sheep clear from the ground. In no case 
pull the wool, In handling fattened sheep 
or ewes in lamb, put the Hand and wrist 
about the neck and press the other hand 
aguinst the rurmp and |ift the animal in that 
way. 

CLEANSING POULTRY QUARTERS.--It is 
customary to give the poultry-housea clean- 
ing and whitewashing in the spring, and 
this should be repeated before ‘the cold 
weather setsin. An English paper mays: 
The henhouse should be thorough! y cleaned 
of all litter and manure, pens and boxes re 
| moved, and the walls washed twice over 
with lime solution, containing about one 
pint of impure carbolic acid vo five gallons 
of whitewash. With soapand hot water con- 
taining a similar pagers of carbolic acid, 
wash and scrub the boxes, flour, perches, ste. 
and in addition to the carbolic treatinent it 
is worth while to close up the house and 
burn on the floor, on a senitle of live coal, a 
pound or two of flowers of sulphur. 

—_>- 

As the Liver is Easily Disordered, and 
more or less Bilious Distress sure to follow, 
Dr. Jayne's Sanative Pills are of seasonable 
efficacy,as they restore the Liver to healthy 
| action, and remove all biliousness. 


| 
acid, and one-half part sulphuric acid ina 
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SIXTY-FIRST YEAR. 


Terms, Without Premium: 
$2.00 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 
which inclades the payment of the Postage by us. 





CLUBS. 
ONE COPE OME JOBE... ccc cccccececcceceesccecceeeeee -eo) 
Two coples OM@ JOP... 2. .ccccccceeene oe ceeeeee cooee 3” 
Three coples OME YOAT........-.cceeenee eccccedeoe 4@ 
Four coplesone FORE one c ewe cnn »eeee - 6@ 
Five copies one FORE nce ceee--- a 
Ten copies one year..... ee 6 
Twenty coples one year...........-- - B@ 


2@ An extra copy free to a person getting upaciub 
of five or more, Additions may be made to clubs at 
any time during theyear at the same rate. Any mem- 
ber of a club can secure any one of the Diamante Pre- 
miumes by remitting (ine Dollar extra. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time dur- 
ing the year. 





~ | inevitable, if they occur at all. 
is certain that, sooner or later, certain things | well-known electric properties of amber, 
must happen him which he has cause to | andinsects and other foreign bodies have 
| been introduced to make the likeness more 


| striking. 
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due caution were taken, but of such as are 
Every man 


dread; but it would be very unwise toallow 
these foreshadowings of the future to en- 
velope our daily walks with gloom. We 
know that within a limited number of years 
we must either have closed our eyes vpon 
all thrat is fair and beautiful here on earth, 
or else live on beyond the allotted span of 
life—a poor, shattered wreck, a burden to 
ourselves, and an incumbrance t our 
friends; because of this certain knowledge 


all the livelong day? We musteither leave 
those who are near and dear to us here on 





Important Notice! 


tw As many of our subscribers 
have mot yet taken advantage of | 
our New Premium offers, and yet 
evince a desire to do so, we have 
decided to extend the time until 
further notice. 


Tur New PREMIUMS. 


" Qur PNAMANTE BRILLIANT Premiums are giving | 





euch universal satisfaction we sincerely want every 
reader to have at least one of them. In view of their 
superior quality, beauty, and general excellence, | 


eubseribers who eall at this office cannot imagine how 
we can afford such an expensive Premium. In re- | 
sponse to many requests, we beg leave to call atten- | 
thon to the following 
TERMS TO CLUBS: 

le Py one vear with either of the Diamond Pre- 

THEPUNIELB eee ee . 
2 copies one year with either of the Diamond 

Premiums to each a ememeignaes chabbisan kids 4.00 | 
a coples one year with either of the Diamond 

*remiums to each eee . 70 
and an extra [Mamond Premium to the sender of the 
club, and for every three subscriptions thereafter at 
the same rate we will present the sender with an ad- 
ditional Premium. The whole set may be secured in 
this way without expense, and as each subscriber in 
the club receives Thr Port one year and a J’re- 
milan, avery littl effert among friends and ac- 
quaintances should induce them to subscribe.” If any- 
one subserthing for Tur Post and New Premium re- 
egrets the Investment after examination, he has only 
to return the Premium in good order, and he will re- 
ecive bis money by return mail, 

Very Respectfully, 
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Change of Address. 
Subscribers desiring their address changed, will 
please give thelr former postofiice as well as their 
present address, 





How te Remit. 

Payment for Tue Port when sent by mail should 
tbe in Money Orders, Bank Cheeks, or Drafts, When 
neither is obtamable, send the money In a registered 
letter, atourrisk, Every postmaster in the country 
is required to register lettera when requested. Fal!l- 
lug to receive the paper within a reasonable time af- 
ter ordertug, vou will advise us of the fact, and 
whether vou sent cash, check, moneyporder, or regis- 
tered letter, 





To Correspondents. 

In every enee send us your full name and address, 
ff vou wishananswer, If the tuformation desired is 
met of general interest, so that we ean answer in the 
paper, send postal card or stamp for reply by mall. 

Address all letters to 
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726 Sansom St., Phila., Pa. 
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MEETING TROUBLE. 

Troubles rarely come at the time and in 
the precise formin which they were expect- 
ed. The disease which fastens itself upon 
us is very likely to be something of which 
we never dreamed. The traps in which | 
business men are caught may be sprung in 
places that were thought most secure, Where | 
a man expects to fail he may succeed best ; 
and where he supposed he was sure to suc- 
ceed, he may find himself laid prostrate. 
It is the bit of ice that we do not see which 
is most likely to trip us up. 

The particular worryings that make us | 
miserable to-day, a month hence may ap- 
pear very trifling and absurd. Many of the 
trials that we brood over, in the dyspeptic 
watches of the night, vanish with the rising | 
of the sun. It may well be considered then 
that nothing is gained by meeting trouble 
half-way. 


**ARDEN 











It is true that ‘‘to be fore warned is to be 


not enjoy their company and friendship as 
long as the light continues to shine * 

And, finally, we must remember that the 
anticipation and fear of trouble may preci- 
pitate a calamity that might otherwise have 
Imaginary troubles, after a 
while, may become real, The dread of a 
particular disease often induces it. Many a 
man has died of his imagination. Some per- 
sons are said ‘‘to die a thousand deaths in 
The habit of anticipating 


been avoided. 


fearing one.” 

trouble wnnerves a man, and shakes him 
from his centre. There is none so helpless 
/asthe coward. Whatever our condition 


may be, the best thing we can dois ‘‘to ac- 
cept the situation,’’ and resign ourselves to 
it, if it cannot be remedied, Fortitude is 
another name for strength. The brave man 
escapes where the timid falls. 
nec 
SANCTUM CHAT. 


THe extent to which Great Britain con- 
trols the ocean transportation of the world 
is shown by the statement that of the entire 
tonnage of the seas, amounting to 27,420, 
133 tons, 14,000,000 tons, or more than one- 
half, is controlled by that government. 

A RELIGIOUS paper, in noticing an an 
nouncement that a rich man had ‘‘died and 
left'’ a large sum to the poor, suggests that 
it would read better, ‘the lived and gave”’ 
not wait until he was dead, and then makea 
posthumous bestowment of his benefactions. 


Tut National Temperance Society has 
appealed to the President to use his official 
influence all ways so as to discourage injur- 
ious social drinking usages, to lessen the 
great and threatening evil of intemperance, 
and promote the ultimate suppression of the 
wasteful and destructive liquor traffic. 

A Boston firm is reported to be doing a 
large business in making an imitation honey 
in the comb. Thecomb is moulded out of 
parafline wax, in good imitation of the work 
of bees; the cells are then filled with simple 
glucose syrup, flavored doubtless with some 
genuine honey, and sealed up by passing a 
hot iron over them. The product is sold 
for the best clover honey, and much of it is 
said to be shipped to Europe. 


AN Italian naturalist has been studying 


those calamities which might be averted if 


shall we go about crouching and groaning | 





| ed. Prayers for his safe passage through 


| 
| 
| 


! 


earth, or they must leave us; but may we | 








the cucalyptus tree, and finds it as valuable | 
' 


for destroying miasma as the most sanguine 
Californians have ever claimed it to be. It 
has extraordinary powers of absorption, the 
tronk of a full grown tree taking up ten 
times its own weight of water from the soil] 
in which it stands. This alone is often 
enough to purify a fever district, the super- 
fluous miasma-breeding moisture in the 
earth being absorbed by the trees. 


| tion will be left on earth. 


{ 


| fulness by sending him in a single day, con- 








tion of turpentine, though several other in- 
gredients are added. The imitation is said 
to be perfect. The production has even the 


Tue Shah of Persia lately underwent the 
fearful operation of having a tooth extract- 


the ordeal were offered up in advance in the 
mosques, and he made his will and took an 
affectionate farewell of all his wives. Hap 
pily, however, he survived the awful event, 
and his faithful subjects showed their thank- 


gratulatory offerings amounting to not less 
than three thousand dollars. The Shah will 
have another tooth pulled shortly. 

THERE are reports in German journals of 
many emigrants who have started out for 
America with onby means enough to get to 
Liverpool, or some other seaport. There, 
utterly destitute, they have been subjected 
to much suffering, and have finally been 
assisted in returning to their homes with 





public funds, merely to prevent their becom- 
ing permanent burdens on the public chari- | 
ties. These poor people set out with a | 
vague notion that they would in some 
be enabled to complete their journey. 

A GENTLEMAN who carefully notes the 
habits of certain church-goers, says that one 
of his fellow worshippers took out his watch 
nine times during a short sermon, and arose 
three times to look at a thermometer which 
hung near his pew. ,While the minister 
was pronouncing the benediction this un- 
easy person shot out, and had reached the 
outer door when the ‘‘Amen”’ was uttered. 
Ministers find it very hard to preach to such 
restless creatures. The uneasy man seldom 
knows anything about the sermon, nor can 
he remember the acts of worship in which 
the congregation engaged. 

EMPEROR WILLIAM'S latest cause for 
complaint is that his enthusiastic female ad- 
mirers throw bouquets at him so recklessly 
when he appears in public in his carriage. 
He has frequently been struck in the face 
by the fragrant missiles, and on several oc- 
casions annoying contusions and bruises 
have resulted. Attempts to put a stop to the 
practice were made, but this only partially 
abated the evil. Some of the fair sex would 
not be restrained. This, however, has been 
so only during the Emperor’s absence from 
Berlin for the purpose of meeting the Czar. 
In his capital city he is not troubled by such 
enthusiastic demonstrations. 

Very little has vet been said or written 
about the latest and most audacious act of 
vandalism which a long-suffering world has 
been called to endure. This is nothing less 
atrocious than the introduction of steam- 
boats on the Grand Canal of Venice. The 
triumphs of a practical age have left few 
spots invested with the peculiar beauty and 
fascination which belonged to the world 
when it wes younger, and one of these few 
spots is, or assuredly was, Venice. The 
presence of the steamboats tend to the rapid 
extinction of the gondolas, and §when the 
gondolas have disappeared from the canals 
of Venice, very little of the poetry of mo- 





WuILe from Germany and other European 


countries working people are migrating in 
multitudes to America, France appears to 


fore-ermed,” but we sre not speaking of | colophony or rosin obtained by decomposi- | & reported AiGin Sisuaberg. where a half. 
witted private was maltreated in the most 


revolting manner by some of the subordi. 
nate officers. To cuff and slap him until 
he fell in his tracks, and then to kick him 
until weary of the sport. was nothing un- 
common. The incident that finally brought 
this conduct to public attention was an offi. 
cer’s tying the man’s hands and then beating 
him heartlessly with an iron ramrod. The 
poor wretch's legs were swollen so badly 
that for € week he could not dress himself. 
What has most aroused popular indignation 
is that the only punishment imposed upon 
the perpetrator has been fourteen days’ 
incarceration in prison. 


SoniTaRy confinement is being success- 
fully experimented with in certain parts of 
Europe. For this purpose cells of sheet- 
iron are being constructed that are some- 
what of the nature of cages. Over the door 
and overhead there isa network of heavy 
wire. A numberof these cells are placed 
side by side in one large room of @ priscn. 
The inmates can see nothing of each other, 
and no conversation is permitted. Youthful 
prisoners are especially subjected to this 
mode of confinement at night and during 
non-working hours, the object of it being to 
prevent the demoralizing influences result- 
ing from imprisonment in common. This 
plan is pursued at present in Belgium, 


W8Y | Italy and Ireland, and is soon to be intro- 


duced in Hungary. 

Says a prominent London paper: For 
right or for wrong, for better or worse the 
facilities given to women for education have 
been extended. It now rests with them- 
selves to justify the labors of those who 
have so earnestly and so successfully advo- 
cated their cause. That any essential alter- 
ations in the social life of England will be 
effected by the change we can scarcely ex- 
pect, and certainly do not hope. The gen- 
era) relation of men and women will remain 
unchanged; aspiring girls will have creden- 
tials that will aid them as teachers or liter- 
ary workers, and many women may find 
husbands that would rather converse with 
them in an intelligent appreciation of the 
last new work or impertant discovery than 
listen to so-called ‘‘society’’ scandals or the 
gossip of the hour. 

THE wonderful progress made in China 
has been emphasized of late by a missionary 
of the London Missionary Society, who has 
been visiting in this country. Forty years 
ago it was a crime fora foreigner to learn 
the Chinese language, or fora Chinaman to 
teach it to him;and though a treaty was 
made in 1842, when the missionary went to 
China,twenty-five years ago there were only 
five places in the vast empire in which a 
foreigner might dwell, The great interior 
was still closed, asnone might go further 
than could be reached in twelve hours from 
atreaty post. The whole empire is now 
open. Thirteen out of the eighteen prov- 
inces have been actually occupied by mis- 
sionaries and their families, the Gospel has 
been preached in nearly all the principal 
cities and towns, and the Bible and many 
other forms of Christian literature are cir- 
culated everywhere. 


The Russian Minister of Ways of Com- 
munication has issued a series of regulations 
for the settlement of disputes between pas- 
sengers On railroad trains in regard to the 
right to close or open the windows. The 


| rules are five in number, of which the first 


lays down the law that all windows are to 
be kept closed in winter time, while the 
carriage is being warmed. The second mod- 


be suffering from a scarcity of laborers. In | ifies this during the rest of the year, passen- 


Tae method for hazing adopted at Smith | 


College, the popular institution in Massa 
chusetts for girls, shows the superiority of 
the fair sex in one instance at least. In- 
stead of being banged and dragged about, 


| as is usually the case where boys are mas- 


ters of the situation, the new-comers at 


| 


| help. 


| Smith are Jed into the main hall, presented | 


| some sections fabulously high wages are of- | gers having the right then to demand the 
| fered, and yet many farms and vineyards | opening of the windows if the temperature 


lie uncultivated because of the scarcity of | isnot lower than55° Fahrenheit. 
It must be borne in mind, however, | this temperature is attained the stoves must 


that great repugnance is felt to the work in 
vineyards on account of its laboriousness, 
so that workmen prefer any other occupa- 
tion they may be able to obtain. One of 


with bouquets, kissed affectionately, and | the principal effects of the lack of available 
then introduced into the Art Gallery, where | Jabor is the reluctance of French capitalists | 


they are petted and caressed to their 


hearts’ content. 

Tus is an age of shams, and there is 
hardly any prized substance which does not 
have its counterfeit more or less skilfully 
made. The latest thing of this sort is an 


imitation amber, which is being made in | standing the effo 
considerable quantities in Vienna, chiefly of | to put a stop to 


| 


to invest their spare capital in land. On the 
other hand, house property in towns is a 
favorite investment, the value in rising | 
towns increasing every year. 

NEw cases of brutal cruelty in the Ger- 
man army are still being reported, notwith 

of the higher military | 
em. The latest instance , 


When 


be lighted and the windows kept hermeti- 
cally closed. Rule No. 3 states that on the 
mercury rising above 55° Fahrenheit, all 
the windows in the carriage may be opened, 
subject, however, to the ‘‘unanimous ap- 
proval of all the passengers present.” 
Should there be a ‘side wind’’ all the win- 
dows on the winuward side are, by Rule 4, 
to be closed, anda demand may be made for 
the general opening of the windows on the 
other side of the carriage. Finally, by Rule 
5, the Minister orders that, in all quarrels 


_ between passengers regarding carriage win- 


dows, the head conductor is to be applied to, 
and his decision is to be binding. 
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OLD DCRZAMS. 


BY F. W. BOURDILLOX. 

Where are thy footeteps I was wont to hear, 

© Spring | in pauses of the blackbird’s song ? 
[hear them not; the wortd has held mine ear 

With its insistent sounds, too long, too long | 
The footfall and sweeping robes of Spring, 

Hlow once I hailed them ae life’s full delight ! 
Now, lttle moved, I hear the blackbird sing, 

As blind men wake not at the sudden light. 


Nay, notunmoved! But yestereve I stood 
Keneath thee, throned, queen songstress, tn the 
beech; 
And for one moment Heaven was that green wood, 
And the old dreams went by, too deep for speech. 
one moment, —it was passed; the gusty breeze 
Brought laughter and rough voices from the lane : 


Night. like a mist, elothed round the darkening trees, | 


And I was with the world that mocks again, 


So near is Eden; yet so far; it Hes 
No angel-guarded gate, too far for sight: 
We breathe, we touch it, yet our blinded eyes 

Stull seek it every way except the right. 


“TP witters.” 


BY THEO. GIFT. 











CHAPTER III. 

T was evening = London onthe same 

day—a close, sultry, oppressive evening 
| cas dark woolly clouds gathering one 
above the other overhead, and distant ram- 
blings beginning in the copper-colored hor- 
ion, and gradually drawing nearer and 
nearer, a8 Rex Wyndham entered the 
showy drawing-room of a stylish-looking 
house in St. John’s Wood. 

A pale sickly twilight still lingered in the 
threatening sky, lighting the upper surfaces 
of the leaves in the Regent’s Park; and the 
windows of the house in question were 
thrown wide open to catch such faint puffs 
of air as might still be lingering in the close 
dusty street or stirring tne thirsty-looking 
petals of the geraniuins and caloceolarias in 
the balcony; but within the had already 
been lit, and under the full glare of the 
large glass-dropped chandelier sat Adelaide 
Sex tt, half-recl ning in a comfortable cau- 
seuse, the saffron-velvet cushions of which 
set off the rich folds of her black-satin 
robe, the magnificent bust and arins, white 
and firm asif carven out of marble, the 
large lustrous eyes, and masses of blue- 
black hair, which she wore curling thickly 
over her low forehead and tw “into a 
wavy coil behind. 

Iler complexion was so very brilliant 
taken in conjunction with such eyes and 
hair, that a cynical observer might have at- 
tributed its pure pearl and carmine to an- 
other source than nature. 

But, be this as it might, she was a won- 
derfully handsome woman; and so the 
inilitary-looking gentleman leaning over 
her chair and whispering in her ear seemed 
to think, for he never took his eyes off the 
charins 80 lavishly displayed except to raise 
them with a sudden scowl at x’s en- 
trance. 

There were two other men in the room, 
one lounging in rather a free-and-easy man- 
ner at the window smoking a cigarette, the 
other sitting before atiny inlaid table con- 
ning the evening paper, with an unlit cigar 
between his li 

Both of these, however, moved as the 
door opened, and xt Rex’s entrance 
witha cheerful “How do, Wyndham?” 
Captain Scott, the last described, adding. 

“IT began to wonder what had become of 
vou. Are we going to haveastorm? The 
sky looks enything but lively.” 

“Yes, I think we shall have rain before 
long,’ said Rex carelessly; and then he 
caine across the room and shook hands with 
Adelaide, whose brilliant eyes were fixed 
with more of inquiry than tenderness on 
his face. 

It wore a decidedly grave expression at 
the moment. 

‘‘Truant!”’ said she, shaking a 
foretinger at him. 

‘Where have you been these two days, 
not to come near us? Do you know Mr. 
Hawkshaw, bythe way? Mr. Wyndham 
Mr. Hawkshaw. And now sit down, and 
tell us the news,’’ 

‘‘What news?” asked Rex, after a cold 
bow had passed between hii and the other 
inan, who evidently resented his appear- 
ance. Public or private ?’’ 

“Not public, ce y, if you mean the 
war; for I am heartily sick of it. 

“One hears nothing but war, war, war all 
(lay and every day; and I don't care a—a hang 
tor home itics (Mr. Hawkshaw, are you 
very mu shocked at my little bit of 
“lang? It is Bertie’s fault; he teaches it 
ine); though, by the way, Rex, that re- 
ininds me was going to ask you who repre- 


ents your borough ? 
“What borough ? Daneminster !"’ 
“Yes; your grandfather doesn't doves 


he?” 
“No, he never cared for politics. Mr. 
Nesbit of Thurston Hall—Nesbit, the svap- 


and-candle people, you know—is the :mern- 


pretty 


ber at present; but he’s not popular, even — 


with the Liberal party, and there’s a talk o/ 
his seat being contested at the next elec- 
Don.”’ 

“Then why don’t you stand for it, Rex? 
It's your proper place to do so; and of 
course would have your grandfather's 
interest, and all that. I'm sure it would be 
awfully jolly tosee you at the hustings, 
a a speech and getting pelted with 
rc n ” 

“Than I’m afraid, however, you 
never will see me in that position; so you 
must make up your mind to enjoy it in im- 
agination only.” 


“But why, Rex?” Miss Scott persisted,in | 





a tone of 
be greater earnestness than shé had 


“I should like to see you in Parliament ; 
and—and when you come into your property 
you will want something to do during the 
season, when we are up in town, you 
ane, and there is no or hunt- 

ng."’ 

“You forget that the 
mine, Adelaide and very 
come to me at all. 

“Besides, even if desired a seat in the 
House, which 1 don't, my _ political princi- 
ples are much too opposed to my grand- 
father’s for him to support me; and I am 
far too r to stand a contest at the elec- 
tions without him." 

“Principles !"" repeated Adelaide v 
ly; “but surely no one thinks about 
in politics,”’ 

hen, losing sight of that part of his an- 
swer for another more important, “But 
what do you mean by the property not 
coming to you?) Why should you suppose 
athing? Have you—Rex, I am sure of it 
ty your tace—you have heard from Sir 
Wyndham since I saw you! Am I not 
right ?”’ 

“Yes, I hada letter this morning; not 
fromm him exactly—from my mother, but 
written at his direction.”’ 

“And—and what did he say?” 

Ifa face could show changes of color 
under a stratum of rouge and chalk, Miss 
Scott might have been seen to pale as she 
spoke. Her lips did tremble; and Mr. 

awkshaw, who had retired in disgust to 
the other side of the room when he found 
himself neglected for the new-comer, won- 
dered, with jealous curiosity, what Rex 
could have been saying to awaken such evi- 
dent interest and excitement in his fair 
hostess, 

‘Nothing about the property at all,’’ Rex 
answered, dropping his voice so that only 
Adelaide shou hI hear him, thoughin other 
res his manner wasas indifferent and 
unloverlike as possible. 

“It refers to my own affairs—our affairs, I 
ought to say; and I came to tell you about 
it. 


he rty is not 
kely will never 


ue- 
emi 


“He says he will settle three hundred a 
year on me on certain conditions; and 
offers ine his interest besides to get me a 
berth in the Home Office, with a commenc- 
ing salary of half as inuch again. 

*-So that fixes ie in London, as of course I 
shall accept. I should be a fool to do 
otherwise. 

“As to the property, it is not entai 
ou know, and he may leave it to an 
1e pleases. 

“There are two Wyndhains in India, sec- 
ond cousins of mine, and one of them used 
to be rather a favorite with my grandfather 
when he was a lad. 

‘*He’s coming home on furlough this win- 
ter; and my mother mentions in ber letter 
that the governor has asked him to spend 
his Christinas with thei.” 

“Asked him to Gorseleigh while he sends 
you away!”’ said Miss Scott, with a sudden 
contraction of her black and level eyebrows. 
“H’m-in!"’ 

“Astosending me away, I confess | 
don’t see it,’ Reginald answered proudly. 

“It is very kind of him to get me _ this 
berth ; and, of course, I should have left 

Gorseleigh in any case before my marriage. 
That without saying. 

“T don’t see that at all,’"’ said Adelaide ; 
“your grandfather has six thousand a year, 
hasn't he? and in a great house like Gorse- 
leigh there imust room for a dozen 
couples. 

“Besides, one would be glad of the com- 
panionship of her son and his wife; 
though, by the way, she has a companion— 
some girl—living with ber, has she not?"’ 

The question was put carelessly; but the 
sudden flush and frown which gathered 
over Rex’ssunburnt face did not escape his 
fiancee’s notice. 

He answered, grimly enough ‘Miss 
Travers, the orphan child of our late curate, 
lives at the Hall as one of the family. 

“My grandfather adopted her when her 
father died; and to iny mother she is ex- 
actly the sane as though shejswere her own 
child.” 

“Perhaps the squire will marry her to 
this cousin of yours, and leave them the 
property,” suggested Adelaide meditatively. 

“Is that what vou were thinking of, Rex? 
It would be a disagreeable lookout, cer- 
tainly.” 

Perhaps Rex agreed with her in the last 
observation; for the frown on his brow 
deepened, and he answered hastily, 

APhiat will never be—at least J inean it is 
not in the least probable.” 

“You don’t think the old gentleman 
would like it ?”’ said Adelaide calmly. 

But of course it would be a great chance 
for a girl in her position ; and I don’t doubt 
she will make a dead set at him. 

“Why, my dear Kex, what have I said ? 
You look as black as thunder. 

“Has she been inaking a dead set at you? 
Ah, now come and contess 1" 

Rex Wyndham colored angrily. 

“You are perfectly wrong, Adelaide. 

“Miss Travers is a young lady of far too 
much modesty and purity to even-— But 
why on earth should her name be dragged 
into the matter at all?” 

“Why on earth shouldn’t it, unless it be 
too precious? I declare I begin w feel quite 
jealous. 

“What is this schone Madchen like?” 

“Like a quiet little English girl, and 
nothing in the least in your style. > 

“How can you be so absurd, Ada?) What 
is she to you?”’ 

“My dear boy, don’t be cross. Miss 
Tanper—or whatever ber name  is—is 
nothing Ww me except as regards you; that 
is (don't be conceited, I was only joking 


, as 
one 


"just now) as a possible rival in your gran 


father's aflections. 








“Is he fond of her? 

“Yea.’’ 

“But I you werea favorite. 
You always gave me to so at 

n . 

“So Iam, when I do in exact 
accordance with his will pleasure, and 
don't run against him in any way.” 


“Well, and have you the latter 
now ? 


ae ne Sam, He nares tote me how he 
receiv news our 

“Did he not think me "talib to bind 
mnyself to such a wilful, passion- 


' ate boy ?"’ 


This was said playfully, and Adelaide's 
long white tingers were st out, and 
rested with a pretty caressing touch on her 
lover's arm. 

“You must know I fully expected a civil 
inessage from him, or at least a letter trom 
your mother. 

“It would have been only friendly.” 

“You must not be erigeante, A 

“Recollect they do not know you yet, 
and naturally the news was a great surprise 
to them. 

“My grandfather always expects to be con- 
sul i every family arrangement before 
it is decided.”’ 

“And pra deed y that you omitted 
to du so, and prefe to choose your own 
wife for yournelf. Is that what you mean?”’ 

“He is not pleased, certainly; but you see 
he has not cut us adrift al her, as he 
inight have done if he had chosen." 

“I'm! You gioms it over, but I am not 
flattered; and (of course I don't want to 
blaine you, dear) but I can’t help thinking 
that you must have managed maalters down 
there rather bully. © 

**You know you are rather brusque and 
hasty oF ge! inanner sometimes. 

“f wish your grand fateer had seen me.” 

“But as that is is out of the ee 

“I don’t see why it need In fact, I 
think he ought to see his—his future grand- 
daughter,” laughing a little ly, 
“before any arrangements are made, which 
could not be easily altered afterwards. 

“People often take a prejudice against 
others whom they never saw; but, frank] 
I don't think—do you?—thatI am _ repul- 
sive; and I love you so well, that I should 
be grieved beyond measure if I were the 
cause of even adoubt as to your coming 
into your own ene. 

“Do you not think—it seems so awkwar<d 
for ine to have to suggest it—but surely if 
you proposed to bring me down on a visit 
for a day or two tw your mother—it is only 
natural that she must wish to see me before 
I becomne her daughter; and I believe she 
is too delicate to come up to town, or I am 
sure [ should be most happy—"’ 

‘That is quite out of the question, at pres- 
ent at any rate,’’ Rex interrupted hastity. 

“I ain very sorry, and I ee ou don’t 
think me indifferent about it, Adelaide ; 
but if you knew my grandfather, or under- 
stood the frame of mind he isin just now 
you would see for yourself that I could n 
possibly hint at such a ym 

‘Tam sure you will fin , 4 inother all 
that is kind and affectionate r our inar- 
riage; and as to the property, it is a matter 
of very little consequence to us. 

“It is not inine. 

“Indeed it has not even come down in the 
direct line hitherto; for my great grand- 
father passed over his eldest son for some 
offence in favor of the second, my grand- 
father, so I have the less claim w it; and 
let it come, or let it go, I must say I care 
very little at present. 

“Anyhow, Sir Wyndham is strong and 
hearty enough to live another twenty years 
with ease; and in the mean while, $2,000 a 
year ought to be enough tor usto begin upon; 
so now, Adelaide, do let us put the subject 
of Gorseleigh aside. I came here this even- 
ing to ask you about a matter far more 
nearly concerning us; and I want you to be 
amiable and willing to please me about it. 

“I ain sure you must know imy chief wish 
is ty please you.” 

Rex had been standing till now; but as 
he said this he sat down, and drew his chair 
as pear as Wo his betrothed the voluminous 
tolds of her skirts would perinit. 

She could not help noticing the sudden 
paleness which had oome over his brown 
cheek; but there was a decision in his tone 
which prevented her interruptin him, and 


she only looked at him inquiringly. 





CHAPTERIV. 
HAVE told you,” Rex began rather 
nervously, and speaking with unwonted 
| slowness, “that I only learnt this morn- 
ing what my income is to be. 

“In fact, if I had not been feeling rather 
anxious for—tor both our sakes about the 
matter, I should not have stayed away yes 
terday or the day before. 

“Now that it is settled, however, and on 
the whole I must own better than | had ex- 

ted, | want you w do what I have only 
xeon waiting for this knowledge to ask you, 
and tix the day. 

‘Let it be soon. We have nothing to wait 
tor, you know; and I should like to write 
to my grandfather to-night and tell him 
I gratefully accept his proposals.’’ 

Surely never lover yet pressed for the 


| completion of his bappiness in tones of 


reater gravity and constraint, and perhaps 
Miss Soott felt its; for she sat pouting her 


| full searlet lips, and plaiting and unplaiting 


the soitly shining folds of her black dress 
without even glancing at her lover's face in 
reply. 

rsstrall we say thisday month?" Rex went 
on. 

“That is time enough for a trousseau, 
isn’t, Ada? and I can take a eimall house 
and furnish it; or, if you preferred it, we 
night go into furnished ewe till you 
saw something that you liked. 


“I don't know much about house-hunting i vehemently; “and I'l! not imarry on the 


—— = 











or farnishing f; bat nat 
Ss ued on tnd’ thinh che cncner ret 
ter, eh ?’’ 

Still Ada said nothing; bat she threw 
back her head with «a movermer+st 
which might have been fatigue; and 


a ly spoony you two people 
are ” 

“You've sat w there all the 
— Come, — yf give uw a 
share r oerening society, both of 
you. Ade, you look at 

in teasing me to fix the day,” 
“He wants it to 


said Adelaide petulant! y. 
be in a month, im Z fellow !’" 

“And why not?” put in Kex. 
aS learnt to-day what my Income 
will be: r hundred and fifty pounds a 
year to begin with. 

“Quite enough to keep a wife on; and so, 
el your sister, where is the use in de- 

ay AJ 

Adelaide's eyes met Captain Scott's in a 
steady glance. 

Four hundred and fifty!” repeated the 
latter slowly. 

“Hla! the old man is not very liberal to 
you, seeing that his income is—what was it 
you told me once ?—six thousand a year." 

“And he only gives Rex three hundred 
a vear’’ muttered Adelaide. 

“The poor fellow is to be made to work 
for the rest in some horrid Government 
office.’’ 

“T had no claim to expect as much,” ob- 
served Reginald in reply, “and us to work, 
there is nothing I delve more. Surely, 
Adelaide, you would not like me to pass 
my life in idleness?" 

“And how did your grandfather take the 
news then?" asked Captain Soott calmly. 
“Amilably, I conjecture, as you seem #o 
well satisfied. Well, I am glad; —— I 
supposes the next thing you will want w 

off Ada to Gorseleigh to introduce her 
to your fainily. Hard lines for me, as I'm 
to lone ner altogether so soon; but—’’ 

Adelaide interrupted him. 

“Notall,”’ she said, with a short hard 
laugh; ‘I ain not to be intruded upon that 
a em spot, don’t be afraid. 

“A turnished cot in Islington or Clapham 
is to be the summit of our aspirations when 
we are inarried. 

‘That is the programine Reggie has just 
been laying down for me; and after all 
what could one want more?” 

“Ada, that is unfair—'' Rex began, but 
was checked rather imperiously by his 
brother-in-law to be. 

“Come, come,”’ said the latter hastily, 
“all this folly, and we musn’t neglect our 
friends any longer for it to-night. To-mor- 
row will do well enough for our own affairs 
and business details; and if you look in 
about three o’elock, Rex, we'll talk them 
over comfortably. Now, Ada, sing us a 
song. Hawkshaw has been getting rabid for 
one this half-hour back. He mays he never 
heard anything like your French student 
choruses ; and, Wyndham, come and have 
acigar. You mustn't look solemn over a 
young lady's sauciness, even if she is your 
sweetheart. I'll bet anything she’ll make 
it up to you later.” 

Rex said nothing, but he followed the 
Captain with rather a weary stepto the 
round table in the window, where a couple 
of fresh packs of cards andatray with bot 
tles and glasses had just been placed; while 
Adelaide, after a few light words with the 
other gentlemen, glided to the plano, and 
soon set the little room and the quiet ter- 
race without ringing with her powerful 
voice in «a guy refrain of a well-known bal- 
lad from the Quartier Latin. 

As he went away that night Reginald 
wondered vaguely within himself whether, 
in the event of Adelaide ever going two 
Gorseleigh, she would choose that song to 
sing t» his grandfather. Unfortunately, 
like a good many gentlemen prone to oon- 
siderable license of tongue in them- 
selves, Sir Wyndham Wyndham was ex- 
ceptionally fastidious with reyard to women 
and their ways. 

Rex little thought how he hirmself was be- 
ing discussed at that moment. 

“It's no good talking, Bertie,’ Miss Seott 
was saying imperiously; “I showed him 
what V thtuatel end I ineant to do me. 

“I'm willing tw give up ayood deal two got 
out of this hamper of debts and dinay ree- 
ables and endless anxiety; but live in some 
stupid, sinall, poorly furnished house in a 
cheap part of Landon, and marry a sulky 
young clerk in a Government office! No, 
thank you, I won't; so there's an end of it. 
I hope I can do something better for inyself 
than that, and therefore the sooner we Ko 
abroad again the better."’ 

“Don't be a fool, Ada," retorted Captain 
Soott roughly. 

“A ‘sulky young clerk’ who will be Sir 
Reginald Wyndham with an income of six 
thousand a year in the course of a very short 
tine is not to be thrown over so lightly. 
Please ty remember that you were thirty- 
two last Saturday, and that you are already 
beginning to geta trifle faded, by the side 
of fresh young girls. In a year or two 
more—"’ . 

“Thanks, Bertie,”’ his sister broke in im- 
petuously. 

“You're very frank, deliciously so, and 
I've no doubt quite correct in all your cal- 
culations; butif you please we'll leave ‘a 
year ortwo more’ Ww take care of thein- 


elves; and, as Regyie said to-night, bis 


grandfather may last another twenty for 
aught we know.” 

“Pshaw! a gouty old man who's lived 
well all his life and has a vile temper! He'|! 
not last three."’ 


“I'll not wait three,” cried Adelaide, 
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chance of a losing game. 

horribly risky thing. Suppose—I don’t like 
to think of it—but suppose that other man 
were to turn up, and—' 

“Are mad,Ada? What ix the good 
ot hteni vurself about afear that is 
po, ead anil busied like the man _ hiin- 
aeli?"’ 


“So you say. Sol think; but afer all, 
how can we be certain? Hold your tongue, 
Bertie; this is my affair. The lows it is to 
be, will be iny loss; while only the gain—"’ 

“Well, the gain will be yours too.” 

“Not atail. The gain will be yours, and 
you know it.” 

“You think nothing then of becoming 
lady Wyndham, with a large income, a 
fine estate, and a handsome young hus- 


band, whom you can twist round your 
finger?" 

eThat's your opinion, not mine. My 
vanity has not blinded me quite so far; 


and let metell you one thing, the women 
who winds Rex Wyndham round her tin- 
ger wiil have a precious long and a precious 
strong finger too. He's tired of me al- | 


remly."’ 
“Nonsense! Why, he was urging on the 
wedding w-night.” 


«Yes, with a face like a walking funeral.” 

**Pooh, pook, Ada! These are mere 
fancies. I'in sure at Baden Baden the lad 
worshiped your very shadow.” 

“My dear Bertie, that wax one tine, and 
this is—another, At presentit is his wor- 


ship which is the shadow. Indeed, 1 
ahbouldn't wonder if he had got luken with 
aoe other girl these six weeks he was 


over here himself. lle grew as red as tire 


when I spoke—quite accidentally —ol his 
mother's COM panlon ; 8, just t» draw the 
thateh betwoon 


vom out, [improvised a 
fhe girl and some cousin of hits, asad Polen 
clare I thought he would have eaten me by 
the face he made.” 

“Then tue only proper thing to do is to 
marry him at oneoe, 

“Or not wt all! gently, Bertie, don’t be 
inaburry. I da:essy youwant to be on the 
aufe side, and that you're thinking that ina 
vear or two TL imayn’'t be quite as much use 
tw vou pecuniarily as T have been. All of | 
which is very pretty, and just as yenerous | 
and grateful as I expected from you; but, 
on the other hand, I've got myself to look 
to, and IT don't mean to beeame Mrs. Regi- 
nald Wyndham unless Ini quite sure it 
Will be foray own advantage so to deo, 
both now and afterwards. 

“Then, in taet, vou tnean to take the reins 
into vour own hands? said Captain Seott, | 
rising suddenly and speaking between his | 
teeth, in aunanoer Which made his sister | 
mtart iinenusily. 

He was a stuallish, gentlomanly-looking, 
wle-coumplexionmed tuaan, Wilh) a somewhat 
azily indifferent Hanmer in general, and 
(in public) ome cof unitorm: gallantry ane | 
deierenece to bis sister, who indeed seemed to 
rule iin in the most queenlike manner; 
but underneath this exterior there lay a | 
will of iron and the temperament of adespot | 
and when roused to anger Adelaide herselt 
knew that no tiger eould) be more om 
or ferocious, and cringed and trembled be- 
fore him acoording|y, like any weak wornd;- 
ly woman, and very unlike the gorgeous 
Scouramis who lad trilled out the students’ 
chorus of “Bacchus et les Atiours!’ one 
briel hour since. 

“You mean to take the reins into your 
own hands, do vou?" the Captain repeated, 
raining his voice a semii-tone at every word, 
Dose, then, and go to the deuce if you like, 
for you'll get no help from me unless you 
do iy bidd.ng; and that To tell you fairly. | 
Itveu think T ean t do without you you're 
nistaken, and the svomer you learn it the | 
better; for Pll prove it to you ina week it 
you like, and could have done so any time 
these two vears. Use tome! Well, i dare- 
may you may have been of use, but pray 
have'nt 1 been the same to vou? and could 
vou have lived at fine hotels, worn suuart 
gowns and jewelry, lad your Ming in every 
way us you have done for halt a dozen 
years lack, without mee at vour side? 

" «Now, look here, are you going to be a 
mad foolor not? For i you ure, say se, 


and go vour wav while TP wo mine. 

“Whose interest do you suppose Dm 
thinking of in this matter i not yours and 
don't you think T Know better than you 


what is your Interest, or lave vou forgotten 
What a bungle you toade of wourg ~~ 
chowski, and how vou owned yoursell vou 
had Jet iia roaniagre that tiyght-fisted little 
Frenel uiarquis” 

“Fact bs. vou wou can never see an 
Ine bevend the things rightin front et 
your nose, While we look to right and left 
of it, and so get a tolerably clear view all 
round. 

“But as to vou, Ada, vou're worse than 
women in peneral, tor vou always lose your 
heal just in the wreng place, you're se 
deuced|y short-sighted aud bot-tempered, 
and thats exactly what you're doing In the 
present. ; 

“Can't you see that if old Wyndhain 
meant to disinherit his grandson, he'd have 
done so now, in the first anyerof hearing o! 
his engagement, instead of waiting to de it 
afterwards—a man proverbially touchy and 
quick tempered ? and that if he has cooled 
uwn already in tacitly sanctioning the 
marriage by inaking the lad an allowance, 
he'll do so still more in a few weeks’ tine, 
and probably end by wanting him back at 
the Hall, and you too, betore your honey- 
moon's over? 

“Why the game's in your own hands, 
and a gaine worth winning wo, when you 
think what the stakes are, If it were not to» 
ridiculously easy for a handsome girl like 
you, with no antagonist but an old man, 
who we know from his grandson has a de- 
cided chant for pretty women.” 

“You forget Mrs. Wyndhain, Bertie,” 


eaid Adelnide, but rather meekly than argu- 


. 
it’6 a 


ally fora 


needn't be afraid,’’ said Ac 
“It will be rather fun w en- | 


| use, 


mentatively, and further softened by the 


coinpliment in the last sentence. 
“No, | don't forget her ; 
hardly think her worth remem 
as an ally, with the chances u have 
already ; kp. weak woinan, devoted to 
her sun, and probably ready ww cut off her 
head at his bidding. :— 
“I know all about the household, I tel! 
you; and though I don't deny that you've 
gut be civil to her, and ent gener- 
while to come, till in fact 
you've got your toot well into the Halli and 
the Baronet under your thumb, once you ve 


tI should 
ring even 


, done that I expect you may keep the box- 


seat, and drive pretty well how and where 
you please. 

“Only you must mind your at first, 
Ada, and do the gentle , high-bred wife 
and submissive daughter-in law pretty 
strongly. 

“If you don’t, or if you give in to any of 
your old babits ur bursts of temper, you'll 
just ruin yourself, and spvil the chance 
you'll ever have in all your life to come. 

“You're not getting younger, you know, 
fly out at me as much as ever you like for 
saving so.” 

“Tin not going to fly out at you, and you 

felaide geuod- 
humoredly. 


} 


slave pape-in-law, and gust that ‘quiet little | 


English girl, who is not at all in my style’ 
(lowe X or ie ope for that!) from 
her post as favorite number one with the 
old people. By the way, mightn't Sir 
Wyndham Wyndham be a better catch 
than his grandson after all? Bertie 
awfully clever and far-sighted, but 1 really 
think | am cleverer than you sometimes, 
nd Tim not so tyrannical either, You do 
yrannise over me feariully, you know.” 
“It I do it's for your good, and you can 
take it out by tyrannizing over Wyndham 


, allerwards, 


“And you really think, then, that there is 


‘no fear of—of—that our secret will ever 
| oome to light?” 


“How should it? Have you forgotten 
that it came tu un end five years ago? I tell 
you I won't have you think of such non- 
sense. You're quite sale and have been 
this ever so long.’ 

‘Then give ine another glass of that dry 
champagne, and I'll go to bed, or all this 
bother and talking will make me as hag- 
gard and yellow as a witch tor my lover w- 
inorrow. I say, Bertie, you don't think I 


you're | 


' ur Young ‘Folks. 


” THE IMAGE-BREAKER. 





A LEGEND OF ST. ROCH'# CHAPEL. 





the base oft the Arhez hills, fenced 
round by gloomy forests and huge 
rocks, stand vet the ruins of the ancient 
chapel of St. Roch. 
Its sad history is a very brief one. 


f= AWAY in Brittany, in France, at 


There is no need to travel back across a | 


line of centuries; we may start with the 
days of the great French Revolution of 1798, 


when the chapel still formed a part of the | 


manor of St. Roch. 


Towards the close of the last century both | 


house and manor belonged to a nobleman 


whe in his lifetime used the greater portion | 


of a slender fortune in charitable deeds. 

Having no children when he came wo die, 
it was his wish that the estate should he sold. 

Ere long it found a purchaser in 
Penvern, a wealthy manufacturer, a yrasp- 
ing, bard-hearted, avaricious man, who 
spent as little ax he could of all the mon- 
ey that he had got together. 

The peasantry, a8 they gradually disoover- 
ed his true character, gave him the nick- 
name of Falloch, which meant that, of. bad 
men, he was one of the worst. Falloch had 
no wife—it is seldoiu that misers afford one ; 
he lived withan only sister Brigitta, who 
was known and loved for her piety of life, 
just as her brother was detested for his sel- 


| fish and ungodly ways. 


Tt was Brigitta’s daily custom to visit St. 
Roch’s Chapel. She found great solace in 
being able to retreat thither; and held it 
no sinall privilege to have this sacred place 
of prayer 80 nigh at hand. Her grief may 
be pictured on being told by Falloch one 
day, when in drink, that it was his intention 
to demolish the chapel, as, being in league 


against church and saints, he was resolved | 


to have nothing which would encourage 
Christian faith upon his land. 

The broken stonework should be sold for 
what it might fetch, and the whole structure 
was to be razed to the ground. 


Brigitta, at the news, could only remon- | 


Strate with prayers and tears. 
On the next night St. Roch appeared to 


| her in a dream, with pale and weary face. 


Was loo cross? He's sure to come, isn’the?"’ | 


[TO BE CONTINC@ED. | 

_— ee 
(GEESE AND TURKEYS.—In a convivial 
pony atthe Palace during the life of George, 
*rince of Wales, oneof the guests designed- 
ly introduced the subject of the traveling 
powers of the turkey and the goose, and 
eclared that the turkey would outstrip the 
The Prince who plaved great reli- 
ance on his jndgment in subjects of his 
nature, backed his opinion. 
made with another gentleman present, of 


| 20 turkeys against 20 weese, for a distance of 


10 tiles, the race to be for $2500, and as the 
turkey party hesitated not to lay two to one 
in favor of their birds, the Prince did the 
sittine toa considerable amount, not in the 
least suspecting that the whole was a deep- 
laid plan to extract a sum of money from 
his pockets. ‘The Prince deputed as friend 
to select 2 of the most wholesome and 
high-feathered birds which could be pro- 
eured, and, on the day oppointed he and 


his party of turkeys, and the supporters of 
| the 


marty of geese, set off to decide the 
mutch. For the first three hours every- 
thing seemed to indicate that the turkeys 
would be the winners, as they were then 
two miles in advance of the geese; but, as 
night came on, the turkeys began to stretch 
out their necks toward the branches of the 
trees which lined the sides of the road. In 
vainthe Prinee attempted to urge them on 
with his pole, to which a bit of red cloth 
was attached ; in vain he dislodged one from 
its roosting place only to see three or four 
others comfortably —— among the 
branches; in) vain was the barley strewn 
upon the ground. In the 
yeese cume waddling on, and in 
tite passed the turkeys, whose party were 
all busy among the trees attempting to dis- 
ladye the birds, but further progress was 
found inipossible, and the geese were de- 
clared the winners, 
——_>_>- - 

ORIGIN OF QUARRELS.—The sweetest,the 
most clinging affection is olten shaken by 
the slightest breath of unkindness, as the 
delicate rings and tendrils of the vine ure 
agitated by the taintest air that blows in 
summer. An unkind word from one be- 
loved often draws blood from many a heart 
which would dety the battle-axe of hatred 
or the keenest edge ,of vindictive satire. 
Nay, the shade, the gleom of the tace fu- 
iniiiar and dear awakens griet and pain. 
These are the little thorns which, though 
men of a rougher form may make their 
Way through them without ioeling much, 
extremely incounnode persons of a unore re- 
fined turn in their ey through life, 
and make their traveling irksome and un- 
pleasant. M. S. 

—_> > -——-- 

IN the office of a well known physician 
in Pittsburg is preserved “the siunallest 
heart that ever beat in a human breast, so 
fur as the records show."” The organ is less 


than one-lourth the average size, anid, 
strangely enough, it belon to one of the 
“biy-hearted’ inenin the West. He was 


Whole-souied, generous, 
gentie, and brave asa lion. 
— - > —- 


That Poor Bedridden 


Invalid wife, sister, mother, or daughter, 
can be made the picture of health by a few 
bottles of Hop Bitters. Will you let them 
suffer when 80 easly cured? 


SV mpathetic, 


A match was , 


- 


meantime the | 
a short | 


“Weep not, iny daughter,”’ he said, **be- | 


CAL that tie sintul have fixed to molest 
in bode. Itis right that this is so; the 
Almighty wills it, that men may gain a les- 
son thereby. Yet while the weather isnow 
so bleak, I prithee let it be thy charge, my 
daughter, to keep some nook of shelter for 
me and for my poor dog.” 

This dreaun brought comfort to the good 
Brigitta, and when the day caine on which 


the chapel wasto be broken down and | 


ruined, she went there and prayed. 
Suddenly the silence was broken by the 
loud voices of two men 
the chapel, carrying « ladder, a pickaxe, a 
hatehet, and several other implements. 
One of themen, having set the ladder 
against the wall, was going to climb up it, 


when his companion, a youthful peasant, | 


interrupted him with a question : 

“What think you, master Peter, of this 
work that we are about to begin?” 

*Think,”’ said the other, 
“why I don't think anything at all about 
it. The old fellow pays us a good price, 
‘tis all we need care about.” 

“Nay,” answered the first: speaker, “but 
itisn’t all: I feel somehow that 1 dare not 
help vou in this business. What is the 

wor St. Roch to do, if we rob him of his 
10me ?"" 

“Join the other begyars of the parish, of 
course ; and take to poaching on Falloch’'s 
preserves, by way of a revenge !"" 


“Yet listen, master Peter, just think for | 


amoment before you—Oh! Heavens, what 
is that? See, see there, in the corner—an 
angel! look where it Kneels before the sta- 
tue!" 

Why, you fool, it's a woman," laughed 
the other; “it’s only that Sister Brigitta; 
and Falloch told us to give no heed to her!” 

So saying, he mounted the ladder, and 


with his hatchet began to deal heavy blows 


at one of the bears In the roofing. 

A shriek escaped Brigitta,—so loud was 
it that the chapel rang with the sound. 

In the same instant the ladder slipped, 
and with a crash the man lay senseless and 
bleeding upon the stone pavement below. 

Brigitta ran forward to help him. 

His collar-bone was broken, 

The other workinan through fright had 
fled, so Brigitta was obliged herself to fetch 
some Water from a brook hard by, with 
Which she bathed his face and brow. 

By her aid he was just able to get back to 
his home; and as she walked with him, he 
added to his gratitude the solemn pledyze 
that he would never again raise his hand in 


_ defacement of a house set apart tor God no 


mnatter how heavy was the bribe held out to 
him. 

Falloch, whose wicked purpose had been 
thus at the outset foiled, felt now all the 
more tixed in his mind that the chapel, 
come what inay, should be utterly set in 
ruins. 

It was as if the saint had defied him; the 
very thought maddened him. 

So he hired a gang of vagabonds froin the 
nearest town, and these, being promised a 
heavy fee, were not slow to do his bidding. 

All of the broken inasonry and wood wor 
which had any worth in money was sold ; 
only the tour walls were left. 

Yet the rutlians, although they made a 
wreck of everything, forbore to touch the 
image of the saint. 

There it remained, standing in its old 


' niche, yom where it had al ways been. 


This being so, Brigitta to her delight was 


one | 


who clattered into | 


with a laugh, ! 


rT = 
still able to go down Im the . mornin 
sunset to pray there ainong the ruins. aa 

But before long her brother heard that 
| St. Roch’s i had not perished with the 
| rest, but that it waestill unhurt. 
| With a bitter oath, he vowed to wreck his 
| Vengeance u it; this time, however 
there should he none to do the work fo; 
‘him, be would destroy it with his own 
hand. 

Accordingly, on one glodtny eveni 
it was getting dusk, he set out Acroms the 
fields in the direction of the chapel. 

pees bend of the lane he passed 
mil 

The cheerful glow of ftirelight through 
a cottage-panes led him to stop and Ko 
n. 

There sat Furik, the miller, who at once 
hailed him with jovial voice, just as millers 
will, when they are finishing their second 
bottle. 

Furik was a friend of Falloch’s, a stupid 
easy~coing fellow enough, though he was 
all too fond of a glass, 

Thus they sat drinking and shouting to. 
gether for some time, Falloch resolved 
to persuade his host to come with him on his 
_ wicked errand; this hefound easy enough 
to do. 

When they reeled out into the cold air it 
was already quite dark. 

With many a jest and many a brutal 
threat, they stumbled along by the path 
that led towards the cliapel. 

And now the moon rose like a red lamp 
| over the brow of the hill. 

Her light, though now and 
by strips of flying cloud, made 
them to find their way. 

Very soon they had reached the ruins and 
the niche where the saint's statue yet stood. 

A dark cloud — across the face of the 
moon, louder and louder grew the wail of 

| the wind, while above it could be heard the 
| sad cry of night-oirds. 

Then came a lull in the breeze. 

Falloch stopped to whisper in the other's 


by a 


n hidden 
easier for 


| “Here, Furik, take this pickaxe and hew 
‘down that cornice with the image that 

stands on it; oF pa will, I promise to take 
three crowns off your next quarter's rent.” 

“Three crowns, eh? Well, ‘tis a good 
/ Sum enough; but to break a poor saint to 

bits like that—I can never risk doing such a 
! thing !"’ 

“Well, come, I'll make it six crowns; 
| what say you? Is it a bargain?” 

“Six crowns! that’sa lot of money, sure- 

| ly! gnd Furik's hand half grasped the 
f eee mag h then, ‘startin badkwerda, he 
' hastily let it fall. ‘‘Hark, hark, Falloch, 
there! did you hear it? "Tis the saint! His 
' voice threatened ven ce upon us from 
the wood yonder! No, no, I cannot bring 
myself to do it!” 
| And, treimbling with fright, the miller 
crouched down upon a heap of stones. 

“Faugh! you miserable coward! get 
back with you, then, and let me do the 
work myself!” cried Falloch, as he rushed 
forward. 

Brandishing the pickaxe, he struck the 
wall violently with'it several times. 

It was quite dark at this moment; the 
moon had dipped behind a dense band of 
cloud. 

A voice sounded through the gloom, a 
mournful wailing voice, that seemed at no 
great distance from thein. 

“A place, give me a place,’’ it said, ‘‘soine 
spot where I may find rest !"’ 

And now, by a sudden stream of imoon- 
light, they saw that the niche was empty, 
that the image had disappeared! Falloch, 
with a voluine of oaths, went on battering 
at the wall with redoubled energy, bring- 
ing down with each blow a shower of 
, Stones and pieces of masonry about his 
head. Yet in his mad frenzy he saw noth- 
ing. 

Suddenly’ with a horrible crash, the 
whole wall fell, completely burying him 
| beneath its weight. 

Furik the miller rushed away terror- 
striken. Although he tried to bring help, 
it was too late. 

Brigitta had sat up all night, waiting in 
vain for her brother. 

When morning came, she went down to 
pray, 48 was her custom, among the ruins, 
and there, to her horror, under stones and 
mortar, she found his body, which some 

peasants were endeavoring to dig out. 

Such was Falloch’s end—a truly awful 

close to his wicked, selfish life. 

And from that time until now the little 
chapel has never been rebuilt. 

Many chill blasts of autummntide and win- 
ter, sweeping inland from the sea, have 
made mournful wail around it; many gen- 
tle airs of spring, charged with all pleasant 

' sounds of birds and insects, and fragrant 
with the scent of sweet fields and flowers, 
have lingered here as they passed. 

Time nature have done little t 


and 
change the gray ruins; they are there yet- 

But Saint Roch, so the legend runs, hav- 
ing in this way lust his htful home, 18 
ever doomed to wander among the sur- 
rounding woods, and on. dark and 
moonless nights, above the whistle of 
the breeze, above the dismal note ° 
nightjar and owl, may be heard the sound 
of a sad, plaintive voice calling . 

“A place, oh! give mea place, some spot 
where I may find rest!" M. D. BARRE. 

——> o —————-——S” 

A HosPITAL doctor, having prescribed for 
a patient struck down by fever, places ® 
thermometer under his arm to gi ‘1ge bis 
temperature accurately. On returning 4 
few hours later, the ysician inquires, 


“Well, how are we ge on ?"’—receiving 
the unexpected reply, ‘Oh, on, ed 


drops have not done me any k. 
i glass tube has given ine immense relief 
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FALLING LEAVES. 





SY JORN BROUGHAN. 
Whee winter winds are wailing, 
And desth rides on the breeze, 
With icy breath assailing 
The stark and sapicss trees, 
It grieves us not to see— 
For ‘tis their time to die, 
And witb all patgre wither— 
The leaves that round us fly. 


But when the day is teeming 
With life, and love, and light, 
And in our path is beaming 
The sun-ray of delight, 
It saddens us to see— 
O, ‘tis a mournful thing, 
They should untimely perish- 
The leaves that fall in Spring. 


What though young life has parted 
¥rom Farth, ere Spring has passed, 

Or, old and weary-hearted, 
At yields to winter blast? 

Grieve not, but humbly bend, 
Submissive to the call, 

Nor scorn their simple teaching, — 
The leaves that round us fall. 

I ca 


Her Admirer. 


BY KATHARINE MORTIMER. 








THAT do I think of it?” and Au- 
gusta’s blue eyes flashed. “I think 
vou are acting unpardonably. That's 

what I think, and vou know it as well as ] 
do.” 

Then pretty littl Mrs. Darrow threw 
back her h and laughed jealously—such 
a delicious trill of melody too. 

But Augusta did not laugh. 

She frowned, and so vv were her 
eyebrows that she looked quite terrible 


when she frowned, which was not very 


often. 

“I can’t see anything So amusing in what 
I have said. I repeat it—you have carried 

our flirtation so far with Robert Lyon 

hat in common decency you will have to 
accept him. Besides, widowers won't be 
put off very easily.” 

“My flirtation. Augusta can’t a woman 
look ata man without being obliged to 
have it understood she is not in love with 
him? Robert Lyon—indeed. Robert Lyon 
is a—an old fool, that’s what he is." 

“And you are a_ horrid wotan, that’s 
what you are, Isabel Darrow. The whole 
truth ina nutshell is thisMr. Lyon may 
or may_not gain the lawsuit that will make 
somebddy a millionaire. If he doesn‘t,you 
preter old Daniel Furman and his thous- 
ands. If he does, you'll be glad to take 
him, old fool though he is.”’ 

And then Augusta set herself emphatical- 
ly down on her rocking-chair, great indig- 
nant splashes of crimson coming Ww her 
cheeks. 

Mrs. Darrow laughed again, softly and 
swectly. 

“Dear me, Augusta, I never really had 
such an idea, but you think a very great 
deal of Mr. Lyon, yourself,don't you? Shall 
I speak a goed work tor you, when IL refuse 
hin?” 

“Robert Lyon was my friend 
years ago, before he ever heard of you,”’ 
she retorted angrily. “And as tw your 
speaki agus word for me—there’s no 
need. Te y hope he never gives you the 
chance. Rather, it seems like my duty to 
warn him of you.” 

And the” Isabel Darrow's blue eyes lost 
their merry sparkle. 

“Understand just this. Augusta Fane— 
T will not allow ont to be carried any 
further. As you said, 1 may yet decide to 
marry your triend—old and disagreeable 
as he is for gold will cover a inultitude of 
faults. That is, unless [ consider upon re- 
flection, that it is clearly my duty to resign 
in your favor.” 

She laughed again contemptuously at the 
contrast she suggested —herselft so beauti- 


| on sun 


| witetnaztlie was in a flutter of 
| between her two admirers. — 
While Augusta, in her plain blacks cash- 
inere and unbecoming lilac ribbons, with 
homely little lace head-d ress, was q let and 
, retiring—a perfect foil to the charms of het 
| beauti:ul cousin. 

From her easy chair where she was osten- 
Sibly engrossed with her knitting—some 
| ugly charity socks of course grev-biue yarn 
| —she was watching Mrs. Dacrow's joyous 
flirtation with Robert Lyon, who, to 

Augusta's surprise, seemed more in love 
than ever. 

And right into her rambling thoughts, 
Mr. Lyon’s prompt pleasant voice intruded. 

What are you tinaking, Augusta?" 


Lyon found himself admiring the quick 
leap of color in her cheeks, the sparkle in 
| her eyes, as she suddenly looked up and 
) laughed, 

“Oh, are you there? These are for the 
Old Men's Hospital.” 
| Mrs. Darrow's voice broke in, uusical, 
and a little sarcastic— 
_ “Augusta always takes such a delightful 
interest In the old men, don’t you, 
Augusta ?"" 

But Augusta was not to be annihilated. 


“In some ‘old men,’ certainly, Mra. Dar- } 


row. Especially those who do not erjoy 
your tender mercies,” ; 

Mr. 
hands together softly. 

““i00d, very good, Miss—Augusta, Pray 
tell me to which of you two young ladies 
belong, eh?’ 

Mr. Lyon laughed -« hearty, wholesome 
laugh that did one good to hear. 


“To change the subject of possession, Au- | 


makes you wear that abominable thing on 
your head?) A cap, is it?” 

Augusta }1 ushed,and Mrs. Darrow siniled, 
a siuile of purest tnalicious triuinph. 


! 
| gusta, answer ine this one question—what 
Many la- 


“Don’t be so cruel, Mr. Lyon. 


dies are obliged to resort to such styles of 


| head-~iress, you know.” 
She was thinking of the few wisps of hair 
of her own, bountifully eked out by the 
glossy switch and shining puffs, which Aw- 
| gusta positively refused two wear, insistiny 
| that she preferred caps. 

“You haven't answered my question,” 
Mr. Lyon said. 

“Let me answer for her,’”’ and Mrs. Dar- 
row laughed softly, and stepped up behind 
Augusta's chair. “I will show you how she 


jooks without them,and then you will know | 


why she wears thein.”’ 
“Isabel ! 
grily, but Mrs, Darrow saw her opportunity 
or oo tay | her for her outspoken opinion 
y subjects—Mr. Robert Lyon, not- 
ably—the sinall mean revenge she night aec- 
complish by revealing tw her own two ad- 

} Inirers the lack of * woman's glory "’ which 


lA ugusta sought so prudently to conceal be- 


ears and | 


neath the modest homely little arrangement 
ot lace. 

So, in spite of Augusta's indignant pro- 
test. Mrs. Darrow gave « rough jerk atthe 
cap, and in doing is Toseoned the hair-pins 
that kept m place Augusta's magnificent 
hair, and it roiled down a rich splendid 
river of shining waving hair, over her 
shoulders down to her waist, in riotous pro- 
fusion, while her eyes flashed and her 
cheeks flushed as she sprang to her feet. 

“Ll was sure of it,” Mr. Lyon said quietly. 
“T hadn't torgetton bow it rippled over your 
shoulders when you were a little girl, Put 
it up ma loose coil, and don't ever wear 
that arrangement ayain. 
her, Mrs. Darrow.” 

He handed her a spray of searlet sage,and 
Mrs, Darrow could do no less than array: 
it, her face plainly expressing her jealous 


chagrin. 
A little while after that the guests went 
| home, and Augusta took herself to ber 


fal, with her baby blue eyes like dewy | 


violets, her peachy cheeks and dimpled 
chin, and great masses of yellow gold hair 
—with plain Augusta, at least ten years 


older, and her black hair that she always , 


covered with the ugly cap, of course w hide 
its sparseness, with her snapping blue eyes, 
and firm resolute mouth. 

Augusta, indignant and hurt, bounced up 
off her chair, and wut of the room into the 
hall, and upstairs, the flusaes on her cheek 
coming and going, hér blue eyes —~' - 

And Robert Lyon, trom his rustic chair 
on the piazza,siniled a curious little simile as 
he turned his head to look after her. 

“What a staunch little woman! I wonder 
why she looks so much older than she real- 


| would like to see Mr. 


ly is? Tremember when we were school- | 


mates together, and Lkuow our ages, she 
was years my junior.” 

And then the pleasant amused little look 
in his eyes faded, and a disgusted angry 
gleam came instead, for it was not two be 
expected that he could bear equably all the 
he witching little widow had said about him, 
and that too when he really was very inuch 
interested in her. ; 

And all unconscious of his vicinage, 4% 
Augusta had been, pretty little Mrs. Dar- 
row flitted through the hal] and away t 
some other of the house, and after # 
few more minutes of savage reflection, Mr. 
Lyon took himself away, very curious 
thoughts holding possession of bim. 

That next night there was to bea four- 
cornered ueee gaty at Mrs. Darrows 
cottage, and Mr. Lyon was in higher spirits 
and even better company than before. 

He looked younger than ever before, and 
certainly, in contrast with Mr. Furinan, 

rave t© pomposity, reservea to stiffness, 
Mr. Lyon was almost boyish, with bis may 
care-free | h, his bearty manuer, and his 


—yes, bis delightful devotion to the tir, 


room. And the gentle eyes had ashy sweet 
look in them that had not been there for ten 
yeurs—ten years ago, when she and Robert 
Lyon had been friends. 

At breakiust the next morning, Mrs. 
Darrow was the incarnation of impatience 
and spite, although she did not refer to thy 
special provocation she had brought on her- 
seli, and Augusta, in her cap as usual list- 
ened as usual. 

“Such fools of men ITnever saw. There's 
old Furiman declares he wants his answer to 
his proposal by ten this morning, and Mr. 
Lyon requested an interview at eleven. Or 
course, | shan’t take Mr. Furman, but | 
Lyon first. Do tell 

me what to do, and don’t sit there like an 
| owl.” 

“Tam notaware that I can be of the leust 
service, unless Lentertain Mr. Furman tor 
you until Mr. Lyon has been and gone.’ 

Mrs. Darrow brightened considerably. 

“Do, she said, condescendingly kind, as 
much as if to say she would forgive Augusta 
for venturing tw have made herself cha- 
grined the night before. “1 certainly held 
out every inducement to Mr. Lyon last 
night, and gave him every encouragement 
80 that I could say no to Mr. Furman this 
morning, but the obtuse old fool only 
smiled and raised his eyebrows and caressed 
his whiskers and acted mysteriously, and 
beyged for an interview this morning. Yes, 
I believe I will take him, and I hope you 
are satistied, Augusta, at last. 

But Augusta had never felt 40 strangely 
dissatisfied in all her life as when she went 
slowly down to the parlor w keep Mr. Fur- 
man in a good humor until after Mr. Lyon 
bad been and yone, and ber face was grave 
and pitiful as ake entered the room Ww see 
the “yentlerman.’’ 

“J thought I said you were never w wear 
caps again,”’ and then she saw it was Robert 
Lyon and not Mr. Furman. 

‘Half-an-hour later Mr. Daniel Furman 
rang the door-bell, and Augusta was obliged 
to ge up & Mre. Darrow's room. 


Somehow she started, and somehow Mr. , 


Furinan rubbed his wrinkled old | 


Don’t dare do it,’’ she said an- | 


Fix that im it for | 
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“You will have to go 4dwn yourself,” 
she said shyly; ‘there vont beany use z 
my seeing him for you, hecunse 
< elbycn has jast her@, and ay 
we are enguged, married 
ae and sail twenty: 
eighth.”’ 


And Mrs. Darrow went dow rs in 
| such dumb astonishinent that Mr. Furman 
attributed her manner to her overpowering 
| 8ence of the honor be had done her. 

_ _ At all events she accepted him, and from 
| the day Se ee eer oe 

and discontented, while Augusta Lyon 
prettier than anybody ever believed her, 
aud her husband and she are as happy as 
two children, 
—_ as —-— 


THE MiseRigs or FrencumEeN.—Few 
eminent men of France have left represen- 
tatives bearing their namen,fewer still direct 

| representatives, De Balaac, de mn 

Scribe, Delavigne, Alfred de Vigny, Alfred 
| de Musset, Buwene Delacroix, A rT, Sainte- 
Beuve,Jules Janin, Pradier, Jules Sandeau, 
Victor Cousin, Thiers, Girard de Nerval, 
on a Karr, Fred. Soale, Aug. Maquet, 
and many others, left no son. Berryer's 
only son, only child, comunitted suicide, and 
'suel was the end of Prevost Puradol and 
of hisson. All but one of St, Mare (irard- 
in's #ons came to untimelyenda by violence. 
Speaking of Berryer: fits sister married 
Riario-Sforza, who was immensely rich. At 
| Berryer’s death she bought his favorite 

country-seat, Chateau d° Angervillier, near 
| Fontainebleau, and announced her inten- 
tion to give itto Kerryer’s grandson, Arthur 
Berryer, now «a promising young lawyer at 
‘ the Paris bar. 

She fell into a soft of dotage, took her 
family in horror, refused to let one of them 
cross her threshold, and leftWher whole es- 
tate to her chambermaid. The latter and 
her family now live in the gate lodge of 
Chateau d’Angervillier, whith they have 
let to a low adventurer, who pays only $1.- 
200 rent for it, and has ruined the grounds 
| in which Berrver took so much pride. The 
chambermiaid turned adrift all of the s#er- 
vantas, some of whom had been then thirty 
years in Berryer’s service, and she and her 
family live, with all their opulence, on 
200 a year. How some fainilies are cursed 
with bad luck! [havesaid Beeryer's son, 
after having been arraigned in a criminal 
dock and sentenced to prison, died by his 
own hand. Berryer’s wife was killed by 
her dog. She fell asleep oh a sola, She 
had been severely enpped. The dog licked 
, otf the plaster put on the wound, and she 
bled to death in her sleep. 

Lamartine’s mother was accidently 
drowned in a bath, Vieter Mugo had one 
brother insane, the other committed suicide; 
they both were in love with the woman he 
| hinmseM married (his first cousin), and 
j in despair atsecing her give her hand w 
another, one went crazy, the other blew out 
, hin brains, Victor Jlugo's eldest son fell 
dead in a railway station; bis seeond son 
died of hemorrhage of the bladder. Neither 
lual yone far beyond thirty. Two of St. 
Mare Girardin’s sous were drowned, onw 
wus killed by a railway train. His only 
sister Wax tuimrried; on the wedding day, 
after service at chureh and before the wed- 
ding breakfast was served, the bridegroom 
blew out his brains. 

_ « -_ 

A Wate 1s His Hrav,—Strauss and 

| his wife were enjoying a quiet walk in the 





denly the cy mad exclaimed ; “My dear! 
I have «a waltzin my head; quick, give ine 
the inside of a Jeter oran envelope to write 
it down before | forget it.’ Alas! alter 
much rummaying of pockets it was discov- 
ered that neither of them had a letter about 
them—even 4 tradesinan’s account. Johann 
Strauss’ music is considered light, but it 
weighs heavy as lead on his brain till he 
can transfer it Wo paper. 
heartrending. At lest a happy thought 
struck Frau Strauss. She held out a snowy 
linen cuff and Johann staijled. In two min- 
utes it was MS. ‘Then its toate shared the 
sume fate, then Frau Strauss’ collar, then 


New Publications. 


| York, 








park at Schonan, the other day, when sud- | 


George W. Harlan, publisher, of New 
will issue, shortly three holiday 
books, viz: Mrs. Brine’s ‘‘Road to Slum 
berland,’’ designed and illustrated by the 
celebrated Louis C. Tiffany and his corps of 
associated artists; ‘‘Madge, the Violet Girl,”’ 
by the same author, illustrated hy Mise 
ortham, ‘‘Tutti-Frutti,"’ a book of child 
— 4 Laura Ledyard and W. T. Peters, 
with fu pene illustrations, by Alfred Brea- 
nan and 1D. Clinton Peters. All these books 
are conventional in their make-up. 
MAGAZIN KA. 

From the first there has never been 
any question that St. Nicholas is the 
very finest magazine for young folks 
ever published and each issue only serves 
to confirm this belief We have received 
the bound volumes containing the num- 
bers from November, 1880, to November, 
1881, and more entertaining, more instruct- 
ive, and more attractive booka could pot be 
placed in a child's hands. There is some- 
thing for every age and forevery taste pre- 
sented, and Nfustrated in such a manner 
that the young mind could never tire of its 
multitude of sweets. Praise can hardly do 
the work fitting justice. There is taste and 
Judgment shown from the first to the last 
mge, and the matter of hundreds of books 
is contained within it, Apart, however, 
from the continual freshness, novelty and 
interest of its stories, poetry, miscellany, 
departments, etc., the illustrations are ip 
themselves something to perpetually glad 
den the hearts of those for whom ft) is in 
tended. It is unnecessary to speak of its 
splendid printing and beautiful binding in 
red and gold. The two volumes may be ob- 
tained of Lippincott & Co. 

The discussion of ‘The Christian Rell 
gion,"’ by Col. Ingersoll and Judge Black, 
which was commenced in the August num. 
ber of the North American Leriew, is con 
tinued in the November issue of that publi 
cation. Col. Ingersoll now replies to the 
strictures of his opponent, and presents 
much more fully than he has ever before 
done the Jogical grounds for hit opposition 
to Christianity. The article will be received 
with interest by all. An early number of 
the Review will contain an exhaustive re 
ply, Ina Symposium on Presidential In 
ability, four of our most eminent jurists, 
Judge Thomas M. Cooley, the Hon omen 
Trumbull, Prof. Theodore W.) Dwight, and 
Gen. B. F. Butler, discuss the several 
weighty problems arising ont of article 2 of 
the Constitution. “Englind’« Hereditary 
Republic’’ is the tithe of a significant paper 
contributed by the Marquie of Blandford, 
and Senator George F. Hoar writes a states 
mantlike article on ‘“The Appointing Power” 
of the President of the United States. Ap 
pleton & Co. Price, 50 cents per number. 

Lippincott’ s Magazine for November opens 
with « finely illustrated paper by Charles 
Burr Todd, describing A Walk Over Mon 
tauk. A Varied Entertainment, also illus 
trated, is the title of @ humorous sketeh de 
picting some recent frolics of American art 
students in Paris. The eighth chapter of 
Dr. Oswald's Zoological Curiosities — is 
devoted to Animal Renegades. There is 
an article on the Due de Broghe's visit to 
America. One also on John S. Clarke, the 


| comedian. The Order of the Carmine Coun- 


His despair wis | 


not another serap of starched linen on which | 


to conclude the composition. 
wes limp colored calico— 
Johann became frantic. He 
worse tor having been 
three-quarters of the waltz He was just on 
the point of dashing off like @ tiadiman, when 
another happy thought struck Frau Strauss, 
She plunged her hand into a capacious 
pocket, tished out a pa. opened it, and 
displayed to his delighted gaze a brand new 
hundred guiden note. Hurrah! The en- 
tire finale was written on the bank note,and 
then Johann Strauss relapsed int his usual 
placidity. 


no hope 
was much the 


—_ -« oe 

CHILDREN CUTTING TEETH always suf- 
fer intensely, and are often in grave danger. 
There isa violent strain of the whole ner- 
vous system, and at such atime the slightest 
irregularity of diet, a sudden atinospheric 
change, or any other disturbing cause tnay 
cost the little one its life. 

Peevishness, restlessness, and a tendency 
to the developement of disease are pretty 
sure to accompany teething. 

Every motber and nurse should bear in 
inind the tact that Holman’s Pad (infant's 
size) worn just prior toand during the crisis 
of teeth-cutting is a positive protection 
against all the » athd of wething. Why? 
Because it gives the child strength to sus- 
tain the ordeal, invigorates the systern, 
quiets and strengthens the nerves, improves 

e circulation, and induces rest and 
And all without drugs, poisons or medi- 
cines of any kind. 

Houtman’s Paps for sale by all druggists, 
or sent by mail, postpaid,on receipt of $2. 
Addrens HoLMAN Pap Co., 

744 Browliway N.Y. 


Hixsown linen | 
there, | 


allowed to write | 


peace. | 


tenance, and an account of Shroton Fair, 
in Dorsetshire, are lively traveling sketches. 
Fiction occupies « large portion of this num- 
ber. The new instalment of Sherwood Bon. 
ner’s bright and readable serial, The Val: 
cours, is oftunusual length. Policy 1396, by 
Sarah Winter Kellogg, has intense interest; 
and Almost a Catastrophe is a lively love 
story. The poetry is by HE He Bowesen, 
Charlotte F. Batee and Frances Mace; and 
the Gossip and book will repay 
perusal Lippincott & Co, publishers 
Blackirood's Magazine for November con 
tains the following matter: Part | of a new 
story entitled, The Fixed Period, The De 


metic om 


cadence of Frenchwomen; Uncle Z., con 
clusion; an excellent review offa new trans 
lation of Don Quixote Denis: . Story, The 


Threatened Abolition of Bank-notes, an 
autobiographical article on Carlo Goldini, 
the famous Italian author, Tariff Reform, 
ete, ete Received from W. B. Zieber, this 
city 

Arthur's Home Magazine for November 
contains avery fine list of contents in the 
way of stories, poetry, miscellany, and ex 
cellently edited household departments. T. 
S. Arthur, this city, publisher 

NEW MUSIC. 

“Never Go Back on a Traveling Man.”’ 
We have just received from the Regis 
a copy of the above-named popular com 
mercial ballad. It is composed by the pop- 
ular song writer, Charlie Baker The music 
is very pretty and simple, can be played on 
either piano or organ. Price, 40 cents per 
copy F. W. Helmick 180 Elm St., Cin- 


cinnati, © 
—>_- co <>. 


It is impossible for a woman,aftera faith- 
fu) course of treatment with Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound, tocontinue to 
suffer from a weakness of the uterus. En 
close a stamp to Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, 
233 Western Avenne, Lynn, Mass., for her 
pemphiets 
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Some months ago “The Saturday Evening Post * commenced telling itsreaders about 
THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP. 


About its being a labor-saving invention, destined to 


it was as necessary to the comfort of the Rich as of the Poor; 
and that it would answer both for the finest laces and ga 


that the directions were so simple and easy that a child could have no trouble in 


a better way and an easier way than the old way, 
the coarser clothing of the laboring classes; 


following them; and that it was a cheap soap to use; that a few minutes’ time 


afford wonderful relief to overworked women and servant-girls; that 


that the Frank Siddalls Way of Washing C was 
rments and for 


on the part of a housekeeper of ordinary 


intelligence was all that was necessary to show the girl or washerwoman how to use it, and every housekeeper should insist 


the directions, and should not listen to any excuse for not 


using it. 


$$ — ee xr —_——« 














' on its being used exactly by 


e =>: = — 





The Saturday Evening Post also endorsed . , 
all these amen, and told its readers that |?" kick away the Wash 
the Frank Siddalls Soap and the Frank Sid-| te Being with Frank Si 
dalls Way of Washing Clothes never failed 
when the soap fell in the hands of a person 
of Refinement, Intelligence and Honor. 


a 








a 


A Person of Refinement, 


The Saturday Evening Post said, would be 
glad to adopt an easy, clean, neat way of . 





Time Has Shown 


That these efforts have been i 





Dont spoil the old Boler Sam) 


—— the advertisements in this paper 
and the unqualified indorsement of every 





hes in it! 
we can hpep_ ashes . claim made for the Frank Siddalls Soap 





Jno” and the Frank Siddalls Way of Washing 
: Clothes, the Frank Siddalls Soap has been 
‘ sent to every State in the Union where 


The Saturday Evening Post circulates, and 





washing clothes in place of the old, hard. —— : overworked or annoyed housekeepers from 
sloppy, filthy way. : = every section have “7 their letters of 
: thanks for having their attention 
A Person of Intelligence, ne aS drawn to this great improvement. 
The Saturday Evening Post said, would = ; 


have no difficulty in understanding and fol- 
lowing the very easy and sensible directions. 


A Person of Honor, 


The Saturday Evening Post said, would 
scorn to do so mean a thing as to buy an 
article and then not follow the directions 
so strongly insisted on. 


And Sensible Persons, 
The Saturday Evening Post said, would 
not get mad when new and improved ways 
were brought to their notice, but would few 
thankful that better ways had been brought \ \ 


to their notice. \ 


AND NOW KICK AWAY THE OLD WASH-BOILER—remember that prej 


. 4 =‘ The Frank Siddalls Soap 


’ Has already been introduced into a number 
of public institutions h The Saturday 
Evening Fost and other religious papers. 
Among others, the Sisters of the Convent 
of the Visitation, of Maysville, Ky., have 
written a splendid testimonial. y say 
that the Soap has given wonderful satis- 
faction, both in the laundry and for the 
bath and toilet. They use it for taking 
out grease-spots from black » for 
washing burns and blisters, for every 
household use. 
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udice is a sign of ignorance—and give one 


honest trial to the FRANK SIDDALLS WAY OF WASHING CLOTHES. 





After getting the opinion of noted housekeepers it was decided to adopt what is probably the most liberal proposition ever made to the public. 
When a lady sees that it is to her own interest to try the Frank Siddalls Way of Washing Clothes, and cannot find the Soap at the store where 


she resides, she can get a cake by mail ONLY on the following FOUR conditions :— 


ist. enclose the retail price (10 cents) in money or stamps. 
2d. Say in her letter in what paper she saw the advertisement. 
3d. Promise that the soap shall be used on the whole of a regular family wash. 


| 


teed 3° 43> - of these conditions must not expect 


any motice to be taken of their letters. 

Now, in return, the lady will get a regular ten-cent cake of Soap. To make it 
carry safely it will be put in a metal envelope that costs six cents; and fifteen cents 
in e-stamps will be pyt on; it will be enough to do a large wash, and there 


4th. Promise that the person sending will personally see that every little direction | will be no excuse for a single lady reader of The Saturday kvening Post for not 


shall be strictly followed. 


| doing away with all of her wash-day troubles. 


Gentlemen are requested not to send for the Soap until their wives have promised to faithfully comply with every requirement. 





The Frank Siddalls IMPROVED WAY of Washing Clothes. 








Easy and Ladylike; Sensible Persons Follow these Rules Exactly, or Dont Buy the Soap. 


The soap washes freely in hard water. Dont use soda or lye. 


Dont use borax. 


Dont use anything but FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP. 


THE WASH-BOILER MUST NOT BE USED; NOT EVEN TO HEAT THE WASH-WATER. 


Heat the wash-water in the tea-kettle ; the wash-water should only be lukewarm, 
and ¢onsequently a tea kettle will answer for even a large wash. 


A wash-boiler which stands unused several days at a time will have a deposit 
formed on it from the atmosphere, in spite of the most careful housekeeper, which 
injures some delicate ingredients that are in this soap. Always use lukewarm 
water. Never use very hot water, and wash the white flannels with the other 
white pieces. ‘The less water that the clothes are put to soak in, the better will 
be the result with the Frank Siddalls Soap. 

First.—Cut the soap in half—it will go further. Dip one of the articles to be 
washed in the tub of water. Draw it out on the washboard, and rub on the soap 
lightly, not missing any soiled places. Then roll the article in a tight roll, just as a 
piece is rolled when it is sprinkled for ironing, and lay it in the bottom of the tub 
under the water, and so until all the pieces have the soap rubbed on them and are 
rolled up. Then go away for twenty minutes to one hour—by the clock—and let 
the soap do its work. 

Next.—After soaking the full time, commence by rubbing a piece lightly on 
the wash-board, and all the dirt will drop out; turn each garment inside out so as to 
get at the seams, but boNT use any more soap; DONT scald or boil a single piece, 
or they will turn yellow ; and DONT wash through Two suds. If the wash-water gets 
entirely too dirty, dip some of it out and add a little clean water. Never rub hard, 
or the dirt will be rubbed in—but rub lightly and the dirt will drop out. 





All dirt can | 


readily be got out in ONE suds; if a streak is hard to wash, soap it again and throw | 


back in the suds for a few minutes, but pont keep the soap on the wash-board, nor 
_ in the water, or it will waste. Do not expect this soap to wash out stains that 
ve been set by the old way of washing. 

Next comes the rinsing—which is also to be done in lukewarm water, and is for 
the purpose of getting the dirty suds out. Wash each piece lightly on the washboard 
(without using uny more soap), and see that all the dirty suds are got out. 

Next, the Liue-water ; which can be either lukewarm or cold: Use scarcely any 
bluiug, for this soap takes the place of bluing. Stir a piece of the soap im the biue- 
water until the water gets decidedly soapy. Put the clothes through this soapy blue- 
water, wring them, and hang them out to dry without any more rinsing, and with- 
out scalding or botang a singe piece. Washed this way the clothes will Not smell 
of the soap, but will smell as sweet as new. Afterward wash the colored pieces 


and colored flannels the same way as the other pieces. It is not a good way, nor 
a clean way, to put clothes to soak over night. i 
makes the clothes harder to wash. 


Such long soaking sets dirt, and 


_ rinse the suds thoroughly off, as is the case with most other soaps. 


If at any time the wash-water gets too cool to be comfortable, add eon water 
out of the tea-kettle to warm it. Should there be too much lather, use less soap 
next time ; if not lather enough, use more soap. 

For Washing Horses, Dogs, and other Domestic Animals, The Frank Siddalls 
Soap is without an equal ; it is excellent for washing the dirt out of scratches and sores 
on horses. Fleas, lice, and other vermin on animals, are attracted by dirt; wash 
the animal clean, and there is no dirt for the vermin to thrive on. It takes the 
smell of milking off the farmer’s hands. Try the Frank Siddalls Soap for Shaving ; 
it leaves the most tender skin smooth and soft; try it for Washing the Baby ; try it 
for cleaning Sores, Wounds, and for Hospital Use generally, in place of the 
Imported Castile soap. It will not irritate the face and neck when sore from sun- 
burn, nor the Baby when chafed with its clothing. 

Persons who have had their Skin Poisoned by the Poison Oak or Poison Sumac, 
or those who are afflicted with Salt Rheum, Tetter, Erysipelas, Pimples or Blotches 
on the face, Old Stubborn Ulcers, Itching Piles, etc., often find that the use of 
Castile or toilet soaps seems to aggravate their trouble. The Frank Siddalls Soap, 
on the contrary, will agree with the most delicate skin; it can be used both in health _ 
and disease, and can always be depended on not to irritate the skin even of the 
youngest infant, and for that reason is recommended by many physicians and nurses 
for washing burns and scalds and all sore surfaces of the skin in preference to the 
best Castile soap. 

For use in the Sick Room, for Washing Utensils, Bedding, etc., and for Washing 
an Invalid, it is highly recommended by physicians and others as remarkable for 
being both mild and at the same time thoroughly cleansing. 

Remember it does not soil the Clothing or Bedding, and it is not neceseary to 


—_ | 
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ADDRESS ALL LETTERS, UFFICE OF 


FRANE SIDDALLS SOAP, 


718 Callowhill St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


In New York the Frank Siddalls Soap is sold by such wholesale houses as 
Williams & Potter, Francis H. Leggett & Co., Burkhalter, Masten & Co., Woodruff, 
Spencer & Stout, and others, and by many retail in New York and Brooklyn; 
is sold in Philadelphia by nearly every wholesale and retail grocer, and is rapifly 
growing to be the most Popular Soap in the United States. 
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brains of Bold. 


Praise undeserved is satire in disguise. 
He’s arméd without, that’s innocent 


within. 

Misfortunes are in morals what bitters are 
in medicines. 

It is more easy to be wise for others than 
fur ourselves, 

Conversation is the vent of character as 
well as thought. , 

He is wise who never acts without reason, 
and never against It. 

Base natures joy to see sorrows come to 
those they deem happy. 

He but waters his soup who takes many 
words to tell a short story. 


Hard workers are usually honest. 
try lifts them above temptation. 


Violence in the voice is often only the 
death-rattie of reason in the thruat. 


Always be more solicitous to preserve 
your innocence than concerned to prove it. 


Hope is like the sun, which, as we jour. 
ney toward it, casts the shadow of our burden behind 
us. ; 

If you really intend to doa mean thing, 
walt till to-morrow. If you intend todo a noble thing, 
do It now, 

It is a mark of the soundest wisdom not to 
pry into a secret, and when found, of the purest hon- 
esty not to reveal it. 

Moderation is the father of health, cheer- 
fulness, and old age. Excess has a family tou numer- 
ous to be counted, 

If your life flows smoothly on, and yet it 
isa l f sin, be sure there isa cataract ahead, filled 
with danger and destruction. 

Who cannot renounce cannot love; who 
canpbot renounce cannot become perfect; who cannot 
renounce cannot be made holy. 

Do not use profanity, vulgar terms, slang 
phrases, words of double meaning, or language that 
will bring the blush to any one. 

What makes people so discontented with 
their own lot tn life is the mistaken idea which they 
fourm of the happy lot of others. 

If men would but follow the advice which 
they bestow gratuitously on others, what a reforma- 
tion would be effected in their characters, 

It is one thing to love truth, and to seek 
it, for its own sake; and quite another to welcome as 
much of it as tallies with our impressions and preju- 
dices. 

There is much truth in the saying, ‘‘Give 
even an angel a bad name, and the simplest of us can 
see the evil expression in his face, whether it is there 
or not,.** 

It is only imperfection that complains of 
what is imperfect. The more perfect we are, the 
more gentle and quiet we become towards the defects 
of others, 

What a wonderful incongruity it is for a 
man to see the doubtfulness in which things are in- 
volved and yet be impatient out of action, or vehe- 
ment in it. 

Let it be your business less to fight, or 
even to expose error, or to criticise fault, than to dis- 
close and maaifest verity and right, and to be the evo- 
lution we preach, 

Affections, like spring flowers, break 
through the frozen ground at last; and the heart which 
seeks but for another heart to make it happy will 
never seek in vain. 

Each soul has its own separate traits and 
its own intransferable responsibility, and the grace 
of God is the grand agency to develop the highest 
powers of man’s nature. 

Who ever heard of slandering a bad man? 
Who ever beard of counterfeiting a bad note? Slan- 
der, as a rule, is the revenge of a coward. It is gen- 
erally the best people who are injured in this way. 

There is only now and then an opportu- 
nity for displaying great courage, or even great wis- 
dom: but every hourin the day offers a chance to 
show our good nature, charity and kindness of heart. 

Inordinate curiosity is what gets us into 
half our quarrels. Ifa man would just mind hisown 
business, and let his neighbor's alone, the amount of 
brotherly love in the world would be doubled in a 
week. 

There is no elevation of mind in a con- 
tempt of little things; it is, on the contrary, from too 
narrow views that we consider those things of little 
importance whichghave, in fact, such extensive con- 
sequcnces, 

There are too many people in the world 
too many perhaps among us here—who are not what 
they ought to be, because they are weak. They see 
what is right, and admire it; but they have net cour- 
axe or determination to do it. 





Indus- 


F emininities. 


London ladies are e sald to be using tri- 
| cyles_ quite extensively. 


A Michigan woman has gone to England 
to import 0 servant giris. 


Beecher says that three-fourths of the in- 
habitants of heaven are women. 


Why does the latest fashionable bonnet 
resemble a snipe? Because It’s noarty all bill. 


A woman may be the friend of a man she 


does not love; but she is always the enemy ofa man 
she loves no longer. 


Mix a little carbonate of soda with the 
water in which flowers are immersed, and it will pre- 
serve them for a fortnight. 


We are told that Mexican women get to 
look old at 3%. That's just like American women. 
er aan woman who gives ber age as 3) looks 
very old, 


A sentimental woman at Mayville, Can- 
ada, has pat a strong iron fence around the tree 
whereon @ sweetheart of youthful days once carved 
her name, 


The true physiological way of treating 
burns or scalds is 90 at once exclude the air, with cot- 
ton batting, four, scraped potato, or anything that 
is handiest. 


The extraordinary popularity of the Prin- 
cess of Wales in England is due to good louks, good 
uature, and very pleasing manners, She is not in the 
least an intellectual woman. 


Autumn styles in Paris and London are at 
variance, While Paris is lengthening the waists of 
dresses, London is declaring short walsts fashionable, 
and ts reviving the short corsages of 1812. 


Canton crape shawls are being put to a 
new use; they are being utilized for window draper- 
les, They are lined with a soft silk of some delicate 
tint, and the fringe is made to ornament the top of the 
curtain, 

A young lady, recently married, read 
Mother Shipton's prophecy for the first time the other 
day. ‘Just my luck !"* she exclaimed, throwing down 
the paper; ‘‘here Lam newly married, and now the 
world’scoming to an end,** 


Metal and jet garniture holds a conspicu- 
ous position in the millinery world, There are steel 
swords to arm a portion of the fair ‘*sixty thousand, '* 
arrows for archers, prismatic beetles, birds’ claws and 
fawns’ delicate limbs, with gilded hoofs. 


Mrs. Jennie McGraw Fiske, who lately 
died at Ithaca, left a fortune of $12,000,000. She was 
bullding a residence to cost $2,000,000, intending it to 
he the flnest in the United States, While in Europe 
she was married to Prof, Fiske, of Cornell University. 


The Rhode Island records of 1734 show 
that a white woman was once held as a slave in that 
State, apegro woman having been induced to own 
her as her child when a baby. At last she went be- 
fore the Assembly, asked an investigation, and was 
set free. 

Young Keepitup says his mother in-law is 
likea Fenian torpedo—she goes off when he fan‘t 
touching her. ‘‘Blesas your soul,’ said his neighbor, 
Offuldri, ‘*my mother-in-law is like «a Quaker gun 
she’s been with us ever since last May, and you can't 
make her go off.** 


Says the Court Journal: ‘‘The new 
minuet that the ex-Queen of Spain introduced here 
last winter, is becoming very popular; it is danced by 
four couples, slow, solemn and very reverential: all 
the dancers must be in the eostumes of the periods 
Louls XIV and XV."" 


Clara Belle has observed that ‘in kissing, 
for the most electrical results, one kisser must be a 
blonde, and the other a brunette, representing the 
opposite poles of a battery.’’ Bah! The thing re- 
quired to make a kiss electrical and soul-satisfying is 
to have the girl worth $100, 000. 


And now a New York woman rises in 
her place to remark that when an unmarried woman 
arrives at her thirtieth birthday she should drop the 
Miss, and be henceforth known as Mrs. It wouldn't 
probably affect many single ladies, however, so no 
one need be alarmed at her proposition. 


He was wealthy but penurious, and this 
le what he sald to the sultor for his daughter's hand: 
**Yes, voucan have her. But you must elope with 
her. I can‘t afford the expease ofa grand wedding, 
and the romance of the elopement will make up for 
the lack of show, and we'll save $0 on expenses: go 
ae 

A Michigan girl went to the parson 's with 
her young man to get married, but Just before the 
knot was tied she was called tothe door. She did not 
come back, and then it was found that she had gone 
straight to another parson’s and marrieda rieh wid- 
ower who had sent word that he was waiting there for 


her. 
“Can you keep a secret?’’ said Mr. Mid 
‘Indeed I 


dlerib, impressively, looking at bis wife. 
can, ** she exclaimed, running across the room that 
she might cling to the lapels of bis coat while she lis- 
tened: ‘‘Well,*’ said the brutal man,*’ ‘‘you can 
do a great deal more than Iean, then. I never could 
remember one long enough to tell it.** 


The female barber-shop, on Stockton 





How many toil, disquiet and harass them 
selves, as if desperately struggling against poverty, 
at the same time that they are surrounded with abun- | 
dance: have not only enough, but more than enough 
—« great deal more, in fact, than they actually en- 


joy. 


A 
A Case “Given Over to Die.” 

The following report of a case in which, to all ap- 
pearances, the patient was beyond the reach of cura- | 
tive agencies, is one among the many surprising re- 
sults which are coutinually attending the use of Com- 
pound Oxygea: ‘The last Home Treatment that I 
ordered from you,** writes a physician in Vermont, 
**was for Mrs. She was given over to die by 
her old physician (who has tre “ated her for twenty-two 
years) and friends, [ was called to see her when she 
conid not speak a loud word, or lift her head from the 
pillow: could take no food except a little beef tea. I 
sent to you fora Home Treatment of Oxygen, and 
your adviee. She has been steadily improving: she Is 
around the house seeing to her household affairs. Her 
heivhbors say that if she gets well there is no use of 
anv one’s dying.** Treative on Compound Oxygen 
with large reports and full information, sent free. 
brs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1iWamd 111) Girard pireet, 
Mulledciphia, Is. 





street, says a San Francisco paper, ts in danger of 
suceum bingy to the outside pressure. The proprietor 
says it is tinpossible to do business while the women 


| of the neighborhood keep looking in at the windows, 


gritting their teeth, and hiding rolling-pins under 
their aprons until their husbands come out. 


but one day she shocked ber mother by 
much like ordinary naughty 
children. **‘Why, Carrie!’ exclaimed Mre. B., **how 
could you do sacha thing?’ ‘Other little girls du 
replied Carrie. ‘‘But that doesn’t make it 
right, does it?’ asked Mrs. B. ‘*No,"" answered 
Carrie, with deliberation, **but it makes it a good deal 
wore comfabie.”* 

The Parisian ladies monopolize the sport 
of frog-hunting, and the owner of the park with 
well-stocked ponds, opens the day with a garden 
party. The weapon isa cross-bow having ap arrow 
retained In communication with the bow by means of 
asiikcord, As froggxy allows his executioner to ap- 
proach very pear, his fate is sealed: the iady hauls 
him In, and a bystander clears the arruw. The poor 
receive all Ghe game to make soup, money being added 


of propriety: 
doing something very 


au, ** 


tu pure hase a little beef te mabe it etrunger, 
. 
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bowls. 
are kept in place by stleking the stems through a large 


News Netes. 


" ‘Tenneasee is the second peanut-producing 
State in the Unica, 
Southern bonds were quoted in London 


last week at 4 per cent. 


Montana boasts of a geyser that sends up 
a volume of water 160 feet high. 


The earliest known map is an Egyptian 
plan of a gold mine ta Ethiopia. } 

A sun-fish weighing a tom was recently 
captured at Greenock, Scotland, 

A Chicago builder caloulates that 2,000, - 
000 bricks are being laid every day in Chicago. 

Food is so much more plentiful than fuel 
in Iowa that they Gnd it eheaper to burn corn than 
coal, 

It is estimated that in this country 250, . 
000 lead-pencils are purchased each day, or 73, 0,000 a 
year. 

Washington is proud of a peanut mer. 
chant who owns ten thousand dollars in government 
bonds. 

The rice crop of the Gulf States this year 
promise 150,000,000 bushels. Ten years ago it was only 
74, 000, 000, 

The war with Afghanistan cost India 
about §150, 000,000, and brought her not one dollar of 
actual profit. 

It is estimated that the postal-card has de. 
creased the sale of writing-paper $12,000,000 annually 
in the United States. 

The American system of transporting 
trunks between residences and railruad trains has been 
introduced into Berlin. 


It is proposedgo establish cotton manufac 
ture in California, Cotton can be grown profitably in 
many parts of the State. 

A falling meteor set on fire a quantity of 
grass at Springfield, Ill., and a great conflagration 
was prevented with difficulty. 

Chicago is about to begin a new reform. 
An ordinance is about to be Introduced to prohibit the 
smoking of tobacco on the streets by boys, 

The letters ‘‘U. 8. A."’ on the card of an 
Americas officer gave him some trouble with Berlin 
policemen, who thought that they were mysterious 
signs. 

The first article made from California gold 
is belleved to be a rosary, the metal of whieh was 
mined in 1842, It ia now on exhibition in Los An- 
gelos. 

The thirteen trees which Alexander Ham- 
liton planted on his grounds in New York city, In 
honor of the thirteen Mtates of the Union, are still 
standing. 

A Georgia paper tells of a deer that sprang 
into a train just after passing a station, and in its 
fright ran through the baggage car, both dours of 
which were open, 

A half tent, half shanty, at Sentinel 
Butte, Montana, bears the sign: ‘‘Rev. ©. A. Duffy, 
Sample Room,.** The proprietor dues net care to talk 
about his antecedents, 

Naines seem to have lost their significance, 
Christian Johnson Is under arrest in Detroit, Mich., 
on a charge of burglary, and Christian Angel for re- 
fusing to sapport hi» fainily. 

The weight of a cask of water pulled out 
the teeth of the ‘‘Man with the Iron Jaw,'' while he 
was performing at the Indiana State Fair, and fell on 
his breast, killing him instantly. 

A preacher in Pueblo, Cal., adopted the 
original expedient, a few Sundays ago, of having the 
chotr sing the morning hymn from the stepsein front 
of the church to attract a congregation, ry 

The divers who raised eighteen cans of 
nitro-glycerine from under forty-five feet of water 
and aix of mud, at Winulpeg, seriousiy bade their 
families good-by every thine they went down, 

Among the thirty-nine mummies recently 
found in a cave pear Thebes, is that of the King who 
ix supposed to have been the Pharoah that foreed the 
children of Israel lw make bricks without straw, 

Of the rude monuments which have been 
erected in the Mawmoth Oave to the memory of dis- 
tinguished men, and which now number nearly three 
hundred, sume of them reach from floor to rvof, 

Five hundred people find profit in pearl- 
hunting in Stone's river, Rutherford county, Tennes- 
see. (me pearl has been found which sold for @H), The 
general range of value ls from fifty cents ty twenty- 
five dollars. 

Flowers continue to be used extensively 
they are even placed in finger- 
and they 





for table decoration, 
Those with long stems are selected, 


leaf, which floats on the water. 


Abdul Hassan Bey, an Egyptian official, 
whe lately visited Geveral Merrill, of Amiover, N 
H., has presented tohis host a slight acknowledge- 
ment of his hospitality in the shape of a mummy of a 
J’rincess of the house of Rameses II. 


There isan Englishman living in Penn 
field, Greene county, Ga., who makes a good support 
for bimeelf and a helpless alster by working a single 
acre of land. Of course he has it very rich, using 
only a spade in cultivation, As soun as one crop 


| comes off be plants another, 
Carrie was six years old, and quite a model 


Ne SS eee 
An Emthusinetic Endorsement 
GouHnam, N.H., July 14 1479. 
GENTS—Whoever you are, I don't know, but I 
thank the Lord and feel grateful te you ty kuow that 
in this world of adulterated medicines there is one 
compound that proves and dues all It advertises Ww do, 


and more. Four yearsago lhad a «slight shock of | 


palsy, which unnerved me to such an extent that the 
least exeitement would make me shake like the agur. 
Last May I was induced w try Hop Bitters. | used 
one bottle, bat did not see any change; another did 
so change my nerves that they are now as steady as 
they ever were, It used to take both hands Ww write, 
but now my good right hand writes this. Now, if 
you coutinae to maufacture as bonest and good an ar- 
ticle as you do, yuu willeecumalate an honest fortane 
and confer the greatest blessing om your fellow-men 
that was ever conferred oa mankind, 
Tim Bi mew, 


GEALTH IS WEALTH. 


HEALTE OF BODY 18 WEALTE OF MIND. 


RADWAY’S 
SARSAPARILLTAN RESOLVENT. 


afarssier) eaten errs Som sryes "gre eas 
Sn ine a ae te AWTL TS ee 





Sie ear 
tarts 
arr EAS NT. APE and Ses en 
preston cure. 
serene aay = 
ee hey ee ee 
omb, Skin, ver, etther 
chroaic. or constit i v ree. the is 
in the B which supplies the w: bu lide 
sratemt Af the bsnl unhealthy, the process of Pe 
pair must be unsound, * 7” 
"“Resotvemt not only ts « 
compensating remedy, but secures 


action of of the na, It entablishes 
out the 2 are system 


plies the blood is with a + heal 
Vensels w ure & 
rent of new life. The ohin, after 4 tw days 
iceeBea atch Spe ‘ama Skin een 
a Shin 
moved; Sores and wlegee noon cured, 


ereons suf- 


ferin Berofu tive Diseases of the 
Mouth, Ears, Lea, Throat and Glande that Ape] 
cumulated and either from uncured dis 





eases oF meventy. 4 vo! the use of Corrosive Subil- 
mate, may rely ma cure if the Sarsapariiiian le 
continued a sume nt tline lo make ite impressiva on 
the system. 

(me bottle contains more of the active prtawt ot 
medicines thau any other Taken in 
Teaspoon ful poses, while others reguire five of siz 

Dellar Per 


~ RRR. 
'RADWAYS READY RELIEF. 


| THE CHEAPEST AND BEST MEDICINE FOR 
| FAMILY USE IN THE WORLD. 


ONE 60 CENT BOTTLE 


WILL CURE MORE COMP LA 
PARE THE SY ds AGAIN 
TACKS OF EPIDE 
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MIC4 AND CONF AGO s 


| DISEASES THAN ONEHUNDRED Dotl- 
LARS EXPENDED bi OROTHER MED- 

ICINES OR MEDICAL AT- 

| TENDA NCE. 

THE MOMENT RADWAY'S RE ADY. REL iy js 
APPLIED EX'TERNALLY-—OK TAK NTE 
NALLY ACOORDING TO DIRECT Monk LAV 
FROM WHATEVEK CAUSE, CEASLS To EXI 


In all cases where ye or discomfort ta exes 
enced, or if seized with 


EnGucnsn, iniphineria, Roors 
cic Mumps, Bad Coughs, Hoarseness, Billous 
Colle, Inflammation of the a Stomach, Lung 
Liver, Kidneys, or with © roup, Quinsy, Fever anc 
Ague, or with Neuralgia, Headac mH Deloreux, 
Toothache, Farache, Nervousness, Slee pleasnesa, 
or with Lumbago, Pain in the Back or Khe umations, 
or with Diarrhea, Cholera Morbus, or Dysente ry 
or with Burn ony or Bruises, Unilitates, Pros 
Bites, or with Strains, Cramps or Mpasm the appll- 
cation of RADWAY'S KEADY K Like will cure 
you of the worst of these emmaneteel in a few hours, 


| -—— 


‘RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS. 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


4 VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL. 


Perfectly Tasteless, elegantly coated with sweet 
cum 5 puree, regulate, peril cleanse, and strengthen. 

KA Y's PIL iw cure of all disorders of 
the Stomach, | ay. er LA, Kidne } «, Bladder, Ner- 
yous Disease i. “aac “he, Conatipation, ¢ ‘ontlvenena, 
Indigestion, D ysve + Billousness, Fever, Inflam- 
mation of the ke swe em 8 and all derangemeuts of 
the Internal Viecers. to effect a perfect 
eure, Purely vemwanntn,aentiiotne he mercury, min- 
erals or dele * drugs, 


Ba heerve the follows symptoms resulting from 
Diseases of the Digestive 


r eaont 2, In- 
ward Piles, Fulness of the he Blood nt i een, Aeid 
ity of the Btomach, Nausea, AT, Dtey ast of 
Food, Fulness or Weight in the Stomach, wut we 
tationa, Sluking or Fluttering at the Heart, Chokigg 


or Suffern ating Sensations when in a lying posture, 
Dimness of Vision, Dots or Webs before the Sight, 


Fever and Dull Palo in the Head, I y of Pers- 
ration, Yellowness of the Skin an Pain in 
he Side, Chest, Limbs, and sudden FI of Heat, 


Burning in the Flesh. 
A few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS will free the 
system of all the above-named disorders, 
Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 
We repeat that the reader must consult our books 
and papers on the subject of diseases and th ir: ure 
amoung Which may be named ; 


“Palese and Tree,” 
“Radway on Irritable U rethra,’’ 
“Radway en Serofuin,"’ 
and others relating to different classes of Diseases, 
SOLD BY DRUGGUISTS, 


READ “FALSE AND TRUE.” 
to RADWAY 4 €@., Ne. 38 
ew York. 


Send a letter stam 
Warren Street, 


S@ \ufvurmation worth thousands will be sent te you. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


There can be no better guar untee of the value of 
In. KMADWAT'S off establiched i. BR. BR. Mewewies 








than the base and worthless imitations of Uiem, as 
there are False KResvivents, Keliefs and Pills. He 
sure and ask for Kadway's, aud see vame 
**Hadway'' le onwhat you buy. 
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Humorous. 


When a New York young man pops the 
question, he says, ‘‘Let's consolidate. ** 

When is a girl like a music-book ? 
she is proud: beepuse then she is full of airs, 

David would be an excellent pame for an 
ettendautio « sample room--be's siways good ats 
eling. 

A correspondent asks what is the relation 
of a university to ap ordinary college. It is a step 
farther. 


When 





It has been definitely settled at last that | 


the reason why the pig's tall curls is because Ite styed | 


when it is young. 

Those cork helmets furnished the army 
Were first suggested by a suttier. The wearers will al- 
ways be dry, you see, 


“My son is troubled with a weakness in | 


one of his legs; what shall 1 do for it’"’ Inquires an 
antious parent. 
ere the girl and ask her to sit on the other knee for a 
while. 

A little Camden boy, who is in the habit 
of saving his pravers before going te bed, the other 
night asked his mother ‘*Mamma, how long will it 
be befure Um big enough to quit saying my pravers? 
You never aay yours, do rout’ And the mother eald; 
**Little boys shouldn ‘task so many questions. tu to 
sleep, my cbild.”* 

—>_ - 

“I'm all Piayed Out,”’ 

ls a common complaint If tou feel so, get a package 
of Kidney-Woert and take It, and you will at once 
feel its tonic power, It renews the healthy action of 
the kidnesws, bowels, and iiver, and thus restores the 
natural life and strength to the weary body. It 
ean how be hadtueither dry or liquid form, and in 
eliher ways ls always prompt and efflelent in action. 
—New Kedford standard, 

> - = 

Pereonal, 

We wike ple wwsure incallifg the attention of our read- 
ers ty the advertisement on this pave headed ‘‘Neu- 
ralgin.° The Dr 
tothe publie allover the United States, and his reme- 
dice cre now stantard goods, His standing in the 
medical profession perhaps cannot be vouched for bet- 
ter that try the following letter, by Dr. samuel Chew, 

r., Professor of Principles and Practice of Medicine 
fn the University of Maryland, at Baltimore: **Dr, 
©. W. Benson |. a graduate of the Sehool of Medicine 
of the University of Maryland, While «a pupll of that 
Juatifution be was distingulshed for industry and zeal 
fn th pursuit of professional Knowledge, and his ex- 
amination tor the degree of Doctor of Medicine was 
entirely satisfactory te bis instructors, [have known 
him for several years, and belleve him to be a physl- 
and ales of an 
unexceptional good moral character, L take great 
pleasure in commending him tothe esteemand con- 
Bdemee of the community.’ 

——_ - 
Important. 

When vou visitor leave New York City, save Bag- 
gave) bApressage and Carriage Hire, stop at GRAND 
Tt stos8 Heoret, opposite Grand Central Depot, 40 
elegant rooms, fitted upatacost of one nmilllon dol- 
lars, reduced to @landunwards per day, European 
Vian, Flevater, Restaurant supplied with the best. 
llorw-~cars, stages, and «levated railroads to all de- 
pols, Familles can live better for less money at the 
Grand Union Hotel than at any other first-class hotel 


clan embneutiy prepared to be useful, 


in the elty. 
ial 7 ae 


014 Geld Bought. -i!\er and Platinum of al 
hinds Full value paid, J. L. Clark, Hellable Re- 
fueret all hesidues containing goll of silver, a 
Pithert St., Philadelphia, Pa, Send by mail or ex- 
Mention Tuk Post, 

—_ « 

NoTHING equal to Pearl's White Glycerine for Sun- 
burn, Prickly Ileat, and to remove tan. Use Pearl's 
White Glyerine Soap, 


press. 





One of the BRexrsonable Pieasures 
of life, a proper! -cookel meal, afforts iltthe or no 
preventenjoyment, and much subsequent torture to 
a confirmed dyspeptic. Bot when chronic indigestion 
ts combatted with Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, the 
food is eaten with reli, and mort Important of all, 
is sastintiated by and pourishes the system. Use this 
grand tonite sud corrective ales te remedy constipa- 

tion, Dillowene.., rheaiati om, fewer ond ague 
Yor sale by all Druggists aud Dealers gene rally. 

CENTS. 
Send to J. W. Daughaday & Co., 
72a Chestnnt St., Phuadeiphia, one 
*cent stamp aod get by return moile 
handsome forty (4°) pore book called 
HOW TOPRINT, which gives with 


*t undred other rey dex rip- 
tions and = = Fi cine celetw ated 
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Nervous Irritability, Sciatica aud all painful Nervous 
Diveasen, A treatise by a well-known physician, a 
*peclalist on these subjects, concludes as follows; 
* Neuralgia t+ one of the most painful of diseases, and 
is attended with more or less nervous irritation. Secl- 
atica is alsoa form of Neuralgia, and all painful ner- 
vous diseases come under that name. 
means nerve ache, and therefore you can suffer with 
neuralgia in any part of the body, as the nerves are 
supplied tu every part. 


“Lhave for many years closely studied the cause of | 


neuralgia, and the nature of the nervous system, with 
the many diseases It ls subject to, and have found by 
actual expertence that the true and primary cause of 
neuralyia ts powerty of the nervous fluid it becomes 


Lapeverished and poor, and in some cases starved, not | 


because the patient dees not eat, but because what is 
eiten is net appropriated to the nervous system ; 
there are many causes for this, but Dr. C. W, 
son's Celery and Chamomile Pilly have in my hands 
proved a perfect remedy for this condition and these 
disenses,** 

Suld by all druggists. Price, Weents a box, Depot, 
1066 North Futaw St., Baltimore, Md. By mail, two 
Boxes for $1.00, of -ix boxes for #240, to any address. 





DR. C. W. BENSON’S 


SKIN CURE 


te Warranted to Cure 


ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORE, 
INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, 
ALL ROUGH SCALY ERUPTIONS, . 
DISBASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, |* 
ef SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 
TENDER ITCHINCGS on oll parts of the 


body. It makes the skin white, sof® and smooth; 
removes tan and freckles, and is the BEST toilet 





All iret close druggists heveit, Price§1. per package. 
FLORENC E 


AND 


HEATERS. 


No Smoke, 
No Smell, 
Absolutel 
EXP E. 


Send for circular and 
Price-List, 


8S. E. Pro 4 ened 
Arch Sts., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


1} Quickly and 
Permanently 

















and all ow attenc Uae } rh ast morty 
afford t relie’ magne 
Mise. BY. Fee. of Se 6 sire of it Sth f+ 


enpestoratipn ene I now sleep 
Sy olked a coughing.” If your druggist does not 


Keep it, send for treatise and gy oe PY 
- H. P. BK. PECK & 
Broad 





BSE way, New Y 
meer, oof B 1866 


For Roofs, 
iN Walls & Ceilings 
In place of Paster, 
is Made also into Carpets. 
W. 0. FAY, Camdes, ¥.. 7 
mR Successor to C.J. FAY 


HUSBAND’S 


CALCINED MAGNESIA. 


Four First Premium Medals Awarded. 

More agreeable to the taste, and smalier dose than 
than other Maguesia, 

For sale In Government-Stamped Bottlés, at Drug- 
gists’ and Country Stores, and by 

T. J. HUSBAND, JR.. PHILADELPHIA. 


ANOTHER BOOM FOR AGENTS, 


‘ NEW BOoK 
is decidedly 
THE BEST. 
“‘The Prince and the Pauper,”’ 
Will outsell all his previous works, and offers you the 
best chance of your life to make money rapidly. Old 
igents will act promptly and secure choice territory, 


and we advise you to do the same. Outfits now ready. 
Send at once for « womrkine and LLnY, rub ee 


ABLISHED 


tee St. Chicago, I. 
Sw iene Spr lee of Chromos, 
‘BOR ame in F were ra A agents 
wple- kh, 2%. Cab EE 3 Grthforu, 
‘ 








Neuralgia | 


Bene | 


| with a price list of over a hundred different designs, 
on receipt of « stamp for postage, 








OIL - STOVES 


| 
| 
| 
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NON.” 


| 
0 YOUR NAME Printed with new copper-p lat | 





|; martyred President, but also pietures of ine dents connecte 


| Mine of its delineation, 


' ever 


“THe oamreNTER oncom AoTION” |S CHEAPEST AND BEST + <2 
PETERSON’S 


: MAGAZINE! 
Costly Premiums for Clubs. 


FULL-SIZE PAPER PATTERNS! 
= Ad gy be be given in every winder 


lsto 


contatnl fuil-size pattern for a “sor 
onila’ s dress. patpernease worth more, 
| than the subseription price. “@8 
PETERSON’S MAGAZINE Is the best and 
the lady's books. It gives more for See 
~ c - hbines greater merits than any other. In shou 
a» the 








The Carpenter Action is preeee eminent 
po wed. tone orien. “the At. use, ES con- 
t te rehase of an organ. he best. See thas 3 . 
W ccmsatas te @ | Ay 4 Action. Beautiful ill-strated or wNibst COLORED PASHIONS, 

B DRESS PATTERNS, 





Catalogues free 
see DWI P CARPENTER, Worcester Ma® peer onic x AL STORI 
— BEST WORK-TAB ST &, 
BEST M , ETU., ETC. 


its immense circulation and long-established repu- 
tation «enables Ms proprivesr to distance all competi- 
tion. In 1482 It will contain a brilliant succession of 


~ Splendidly Ilustrated. Articles 


The -tories, novelettes, in **Peterson’’ are ad- 
mitted to be the best { publiched. All the most ula 
| female writers contribute to it. In 182 about ort 

ginal stories will be given, and in addition S8rx Cory 
RIGHT NOVELETTEA, by Ann . Stevens, k Lee 
| Benedict, Jane G. Austin, &., 


Colored Steel F ashion Plates 


‘are ahead of ad others. These 
are cngraved on steel, TWICK THER USUAL 61Z and 
are unequalled for beauty. They will be superbly col 
ered, Also Household, Cookery, and other receipts, 
articles on Art Embroidery, Flower Culture, House 
Decoration—in short, evervthing interesting to the 
ladies. 
TERMS ‘Alway-in Advance) 628.00 A YEAR. 
| #erU NPARALLELED OFFERS TO CLUBS.-@e 
/ With a costly steel ving. 
“Hush! Don't Wake em, '* 
4.30 | or a handsome Photograph Al- 
(bum for getting up the 
With an extra copy of the ~ 
$ Copice for "5:50 f azine for 18%,as a premium, ty 
the person getting up a Club, 
( With both an extra copy of the 
5 Copies for 68.00 | Magazine for 1882, and the 
{ large steel engraving, or Pho- 
10.50 J tograph Album, to the persou 
| wetting*up the Club- 
For Larger Clubs Still Greater Inducements 
Adilress, pustpaid, 
7 CHARLES J. PETERSON. 
306 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
&@@ Specimens sent gratis, if written for, to get up 
clubs with, 


HELP WANTED 


We offer Highest Cash W for Work at your own liome 
either all the time or even Will pay regular salar; 
for entire services, @1@ to ese per week, according te 
ability. Ful) information for Stamp. 

M. K.CURTIS & CO., Philada., Pa. 


YOUR Name in Handsome Sectys Type 

on Beautiful Chromo Cards, le. La 

Styles, Sentiment. Frie ndship, Scroll : 

Motto Series, 18 packs $1.00, 
turns. Royal Card © "Os, Pe. Box 2 
BS Coun, MUSIC, PLAYS, Prices me 

Full descriptive catalogue of above seu 
free duced stage toanya jemegne. Send your name an 
P. 0, address ona posta mentionfng this ps per, 
to DEWITT, Publisher, No. 2 Rowe Mreet, N. Ve 
Card Collectors. 


4 Large Advertising Cards, no two alike, com 
dO plete in sets, 25e. po-tpaid. 100 Elegant All- 


ens | Gold and Silver $1.00 postpak All differen 
(- () { a rT fe ‘ | "ETNA C: tb co. Ty Fulton St., New York. 
1X. ¥ GRatEP < rese-csiteh Patton f for ag " QO 
“ of 100 Pattern or orstec ork, ete., 
Rev. T.P. Childs, Troy, Ohio has the only | flordere, Corners, Dancion Rosre. Birds, Deer, *vle- 
known means of Permanent Cure for this 


phant, Stork, Comie Deten ty 8 Alphabets, etc., 2. 
loathsome disease, A full Statement of his J | 4°. 8 books, $l. J NGALLS, Lynn, Mass, 
method sent free. Cur yourself at Home. 


; 7 seta use 
Bio charge for consultation by mail. Address ME W, HOUSER EM 
REV TP CHILDS TROY OHIO  ioaal eeetets 


in **Peterson's* 























Free! Cards! Free! 8 Copies for $2.50 


We will send free by mail a sample set of our Ger- | 
man, French, English and American Fancy Cards, 


They are not ad- 
vertising cards, but large, tine pleture chromo cards, 
on gold, stiver, and tinted grounds forming the fine 
est collection in the world, We will also enclose a |) 7 oo - 
coufidential price list of our large and small chromos, 
Address, F. GLEADSON & CU., 4 Summer St,, Boe} 
ton, Mass. 
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Ive “Watch Charms, with Micre ‘ie pines 

j 12 2c. pros Me heads of Actresses as large as hfe yalse 

\ Street v le Ws, Lord's Prayer, The Creed, etc, 12 cents 
75 cents per dozen. Big thing for Agents, 

PATTEN & Co., 47 Barclay &., N. Y, 


| THE BIGGEST THING OUT "iscustpt Boo 


ASON & OO., 111 Nassau 5t., New York 


type, on 70 New and Elegant Bouquet, Seroll 
Bird and Gold Chromo Cards, Style, Beauty anc 
uality can’t be beat, for 1c, Sain les 10 cents. 


postpaid: 
SPRING, New Haven, Conn, 


Address, G. A. 


T PAYS tosell our Hand-Printing Rubber Stamps 
Circulars tree.G. A, HARPER & BRO., Cleveland, O. 


FROM THE WHITE HOUSE TO THE TOMB! 
Agents Wanted Everywhere 


To Introduce Our New and Beautiful Chromo-Lithograph Picture of 


Jas.A. Garfield. 


A PICTURE FOR EVERY HOUSEHOLD IN AMERCA! 


In pre senting the Magrificent Oil Picture of the Nation's Martyr, we are placing within the reach of alla 
valuable and ornamental memorial of the most stirring scene in the history of our country. 

This picture vividly calls to mind, and thrillingly and truthfully depicts the terrible tragedy on that me- 
morable Bt of July, 191, when our lamented President was stric ken down by the hand of an assassin. 

It is im possible to give a correct idea of the Great Beauty and Attractiveness of this Picture, 

The picture is printed on heavy plate paper, 2x36 taches, and not only contains a perfect likeness of our 

i with his life and death. 
late President, Biography of his Life, a Graphic 
iee-chape sketch, representing 

Garfield, 


The pieture contains a correct Portrait of our 
Account of the Assassination, a Picture of the HOME AT MEN sR, a wedall 
THE ASSASSINATION IN THE DEPOT, and THE DEATH-BED SCENE, with Mrs. 
ter, the doctors and attendants, 

The whole picture combined forms a grand historical memento, grand in its conception, truthful in every 


t will make A MEMENTO OF 1881, and the most popular picture 


er daugh- 


Secure this picture FOR YOUR HOME. 
ublished in the United States, 
1€ price of a copy of such an elaborate and fine ly-exeented oil-picture is 50 CENTS, a mere bagatelle in 
compartson with its artistic merit, cost of plate and composition. 
A WORD TO AGENTS, 

The Publishers of this picture, always.on the alert, and ready to place something new in the hands of their 

many friends, have spent over 82.000 in pre paring this great picture for this special occasion. 
request you to lone no thine, but order DB to 100 co a sat once, Aad come first served. We shall ap- 

point but one ayent in a piace, You can make Pivete 

Thousands will be sol. Agents are already making large sales. 
such a eae at the present time. 

MBER th “_— at advantage of this picture is not only that it possesses the finest artistic merit and 
beauty, = blending of colors, but it is ready to hang en the wall. Each picture is on heavy plate paper, 
and mounted on rollers, the edges protected by a linen binding, and the whole surface is sized and varnished, 
which protect. it from dama 

THE GREAT cost for less and frames are in this way saved, Evervbody wants & picture of JAMES A. 
Garr IELD, but some may not feel able to buy on account of the cost of framing. ur beautiful picture 
does pot need a frame, and the expense of that is saved. 


TERMS TO AGENTS. 


Now is is the time. The people want just 


seeeee 


pecial ‘Sevens the 1000 Copies. 
47 Cut this out and return with a wd 


. WwW. KELLEY, 711 Sansom St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 
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THE SATURDAY 


EVENING POST: 








Facetie. 


Brethren in arms—Male twins. 


A prime minister—A good parson. 

The worst of collisions—Running into 
debt. 

A matchless story—One in which there 
are ne weddings. 

Death from intoxication in Chicago is 
called ‘*whiskeyside,** 

A labor of love—A bashful youth essay 
ing to pop the question, 

No weather is genuine unless Vennor’s 


name ts blown on the bottle. 





Why isabarber like a carpenter? Be- 


cause be has shavings in his shop, 

It is well to point outthat the man who 
gues about solely to kill time should ecnfine himself 
strictly to his own time, 

A fine old gentleman says he é@rinks 
brandy only on two oceasions—when he has goose for 
dinuer, and when he has not, 

‘John,"* said Mr, Snob, ‘send a pluinber 
ip to the house to-day. I'll tet folks haow I'm weal- 
thy, and able to afford luxuries, *’ 

Jewelry ought to be remarkably cheap, 
You ean get any quantity of good gold rings out of 
a half-cagle by tossing It on the counter, 

‘An’ that’s the Pillar of Hercules?’ she 
sail, adjusting her silver spectacles. ‘‘iracious, 
what's the rest of of his bed-clothes like, I wonder ¥*"* 

A four-year-old, visiting, saw bellows 
used to blow an open fire, and informed her mother 
that ‘*they shovel wind into the fire at aunt Au- 
yusta’s,** 

A Boston newspaper somewhat sarcastic. 
ally remarka;: ‘The police of New York are being 
vaecinated, But what's the use of it¥ They never 
catch anything, ** 

The intelligent compositor who was hand- 


eda paragraph which read, *‘The lumbermen in Uils | 


vietnity are busy skidding logs, preparatory to haul-_ 
juste the mgilla** setit up to read, ‘The hambler 
men in this vieinity are skinning their dogs, prepara- 
tory to hauling to their meals, ** 


An aged colored man was hastening home 
from church, and was asked why he was in so great a 
hurry, ‘Oh, muffin’ partiklar, boss,’’ was the an- 


ower, ‘only I jis heerd at de confrunce dat Samuel 


- 














Woman can Sympathize with Woman. 
alth of Woman is the Hope of the Race. 


f 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 
Is a Positive Cure 


fer all theese Painful and W oak masses 
tv commen toour population. 

It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcere 
tion, Falling and Displacements, and the consequent 
Spinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted te the 
Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expe! tumors from the uterus ta 
an early stage of development. The tendency to can 
ovrous humors there is checked very speertily by ite use. 

It removes faintness, fatulency, destroysall craving 

for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
| [® eures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
| General Debility, Gleepiessness, Depression and Lndi- 


| gestion. 
| "That feeling of hearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 

It will at all timesand under all circumstances act tn 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 

For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound fs unsurparsed. 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE COonm- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 835 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price §i Six bottlesfor @6. Sent by mail 
im the form of pills, also inthe form of losenges, ca 
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Johnson's fell from grace, an‘ T@ought I'd wo right | i 
freely answers al) lettersofdnquiry. Send pamph 


home soon as [could, an* loek up my chickuns—dat's 
a 

Everybody remembers the famous Irish 
echo which, when the gnide called out, ‘‘tlow d'ye 


dee’ answered, *‘Purty well, | thank you."* But | 


this is quite outdone by an echo in the Pyrenees, 

‘boerve,’? says the guide, ‘‘how the sound is re- 
peated from rock to rock, and from crag to crag, and 
t-pecially how beyond the frontier the echo has a per- 
tectly distinguishable Spanish accent.** 

A tramp was being escorted down Chest- 
nut street by one of the most stylish police on the 
force, *"D hate to walk along arin in arm with a po- 
liteaman, ** said the tramp. ‘‘You ought to be used to 
itty this time,** replied the policeman, ‘‘l cau t 
grt used to hearing people on the streets say ‘Just look 
at that vagabond!" when I know they must mean one 
ot us.** 

[declare I never was more impressed in 
my life with the foolishness of files!"' exelaimed the 


boarder to his landlady, as a couple of winged voy- 
agers embarked in his soup-plate. ‘‘l do not under- 
stand you, oir,** she sald, haughtily. ‘*Well,** he 


evclaimed, “those two poor creaturesfundoubtedly 
supposed that this stuff was thick enough to float 


¢im,** 


rr 
The Popular Demand. 

So great has been the popular demand for the ccle- 
brated remedy, Kidney-Wort, that it is having anim- 
tur noe sale from Maine to California, Some have 
found it inconvenient to prepare it from the dry com- 
pound, For such the proprietors now prepare it in 
lijuid form, This ean be procured at the druggists, 
It has precisely the same effect as the dry, but Is very 
roncentrated, so that the dose is much smaller.— 
lowell Courter, 

— oO -—___-—— 

42° When our readers answer any Adver- 
tisement found im these columns they will 
coufer a favor on the Publisher and the ad- 
Yertiser by naming the Saturday Evening 


Post, 





THE WILSON PATENT 


ADJUSTABLE CHAIR, 


With Thirty Changes of Pusitivns. 

Parlor, Library, In- 
valid Chair, Child's 
Crib, Bed, or Lounge, 
combining beauty, 
lightness, strength, 
s(mplicity, and com- 
fort. Everything to 
anexact selence, Or- 
ders by mail promptly 
attended to. Goods 
shipped C.D. Send 
stamp for Illustrated 
Cireular, and quote 
BATUKDAY EVENING 
Post 

Address, 





READING POSITION, 
WILSON ADJUSTABLE CHAIR "FG. CO., 
661 Brendway. N. YY. 


Owina co tng Cauyre.c. Me 





\ gents vented for Life of Presi- 

a eld lent Gar4tel4, A complete, fith- 

ful hietore from eradie to erare, 

‘ bv the eminent biographer. Col. 
/cowell. Rooke all ready for delivery. An eleerntly 
strated volume. Endorsed edition, Liberal terms. 
Avents take orders for from to copies dally. Ont- 
slls any other hook 10 tol. Agentsnever mate money 
S. Inst. | The book sells itself. Fx nee not NeCese 
y siture unknown. All make imines profits, 
Puvate terms free, Geo, Stinsou & Co., Purtiaud, Me, 


No family should be without LYDIA R PINKHAIN®s 

LIVER PILLS. They cure coustipation, 

and torpidity of the liver. % cents per bez. 
sar field by all Druggists. -Gs 








THE ONLY MEDICINE 


IN EITHER LIQUID OR DRY FORE 
That Acts at the same time ou 





theese 


WILL SURELY CURE 


IY KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
PILES, CONSTIPATION, URINARY * 
DISEASES, FEMALE WEAKN ESSE@, 
AND NERVOUS DISORDEKS, 
by causing free action of these organs and 
restoring their power lo throw off disease. 


Why tormented with Piles, Constipation#s 
Sd Why frightened over disordered Kidneys! 5 
Why endare nervous or sick headaches} 


Y Use KIDNEY-WORTand rejoice in heaa. B | 
in Dry V 
It is put up wt 
trated, for those that cannot readily prepare it. 
(alt acts with equal efficiency in either form. 
Sd GET IT OF YOUR DRUGGIST. PRICE, 61.00 e 
| WELLS, RICHARDSOK & Co., Prop’s, 
 f (Will send the dry post-paid.) 


re ae a. ee 


| R. DOLLARD, 
| 513 


CHESTNUT 8T., 
Philadelphia. 


Premier Artist 


IN HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAWER VEN- 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND 


TOUPEFS. 
Instructions to enable Ladies and Geutlemen 
measure thelr own heads with accuracy : 
FOR WIGS, INCHIIFES. TOUPER® AND SCALPS, 
ro wend ofthe | INCTIES. 
~~ va | No.1. From forehead back 
’ 2 Fr forehead as far as bald. 
= fay toneck. | No. 2 Over forehead as 
No. 3. From ear to ear far as required, 
‘over the top. No. 3. Over the crown otf 
No. 4 From ear to ear the head. 
round the forehead. 
lendid Stock of 


sal ve ready for sale a # 
gua? Wien. Toupees, Ladies’ Wigs, Half Wigs, 
Frizettes, Braids. Crris, ete.. becutifvlly manafac- 
ured. and ss cheap a* any establichment In the 


Paine. Letters from anv part of the world will re- 


re attention. ‘ 
COivate ruums for Dyeing Ladies’ aad Geutlemen's 


Hair. 
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of Journal 
ing we have sean Fis Decnonte pm 
water.’ World of Science 


power te equal te diamonds of the perest 
real diamonds (even of the Gret quality) are arilised "—Lendon — 
feserve them for indoors, for 


simee the advent of ' Diamante 
Beenin 


9 (saretta 
permanently estabiished abroad, and we take great pleasere in bringing them pre 
eicap cgmne werve aad a liberal outiay of eapiie! These mognituees 
LID GOLD, wade in Philadelphia to our order, by one of the largess 
al 


le 4 ad 
For the of simplify OO pesiness we use but three sises 


re, — atone. iDastretions give am secerste out 

pape NT an of their rare beauty. Tesv wueT BS cues vo se 

ee SS ee ee an inferior stone, has never been sold for less than $4.00 We 
; 


style, have ever been sold fer less then @660. Ip 
are selling for three to four times the prices named 
PererTone 


st 


Cy 
and 
above, and we believe them weil werth @5 cach. So wvow POR THEIR VALUE, 48 WE Wart Tere ClesniY Cr 
What! all for 


are ambi 
money for it, 

family paper in America — now in its sixtieth year — end oer 
the many temptiog promises of parti 

of the home circle. At @3 a year 4 (¢ the cheapest 

We don coll Diamante Belliiante; we Give 


y 


them away to fu 


our peper?” Yes, indeed! We can't select o Premium Thes eit 
@ bave expended so much time, thought, end lsbor on these — we are Bevtas 
e 


J 
° —- made, and the measting ander our own roof almost—we feel emphatically they will make every r. ci pions 
Y a Tus Poser the circle of readers of any wy  K: the Comsiages, end we poise to work for It, op ad 


1a the oldest literary and 


use every honorable meses to attain our obiect. Tus A ne 
Maper Premium offers deecrve more sttention thea 


Tes Poe is S sixteen-page weekly, and aims to 

~ « large, six | ¥ aime to } every 

per in existence to-day. Tare is NOT euKAP JEWELRY Avvenrweewert 
becribers, and te Club Raisers fer. The 





Pe 


For a Premium to Each Subscriber Read Terms on Page 8. 


' 

' 

| THESE PREMIUMS ARE ALL SENT BY REGISTERED MAIL, Postage on paper and premiums prepaid iu 
} 


every case, NoTk,—Ifthe premiums are not as represented tn every particular, return 
THE PoRT has never iniesed an fxsue, and asto our rellaDlity we refer to 


| will return your money promptly. 
} 
| 


| any bank, express office, or reputable business house in Philadelphia, 
lece of cardboord!,—Remittances may be made by P.O. Money Order, Regte- 
pecimen copy of THK Post to any address on receipt of three-cent stamp, 


ting a hole the proper size ina 
| tered Letter, or Bank Draft, 
Address, 








THIS CUT 16 2-3 6IZE. 


THE BLUE JACKET 


is tue most elegant Revolver ia the world, ee wellas 
the most perfect and Leaati‘ul in design and Bnish, 
it ie made of the very beat steel. 
with Gold-plated Cy ory ’ 


hamdeome weapon. It te simriy beautiful beyond deec: iptica. 


most remarkable bargain we ever offered in 


shoot « squirrel or 


ine 33 quarto paces, 


will aleo get the Revoiver and 


tn dfameter 


By ie use any child can learn te 
a nusic-teacher's tulien. 
method it teaches is very simple ; 
sidjou to uire greater protic! 
| and practice for a short time with the Chart, become aa accompli 





j Musica Chert ts euperier to anp hing of the iad ever ¢fered. aud ls recommended by iea4.ug prot seutt el iau va 
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FASHION CHAT. 


VHE days flit by in rapid succession, and 
autumao is already well on her way to 
cuider weather and warmer toilettes. Much 
of our comfort during the winter depends 
upon the manner In which we prepare for 
it. The lowness of the temperature de- 
mands a judicious increase of woolen cloth- 
ing. I may judicious, because it is too often 
the practice to pay no attention to the pretty 
demi-saison garinents offered to us, but to 
don, at the first approach of the cold, those 
vetements which would be perfectly suit- 
able In December. To be really well- 
dressed, one must have dresses, bonnets, 
and inantles suitable for the season ; by this 
means we not only appear well dressed,but 
we do not become tired of our raiment be- 
fore the season is over. 

The autumn mantles promise also to be 
very elegant, and for the greater part they 
will be cut very long. The Regent mantle 
in a great favorite, itis of black satin,curved 
in the back, and trimmed with beads in 
three colors, amber, white, and black steel, 
with an edging of black feathers, A plush 
pelinne, lined with old gold satin, is also 
very stylish ; it is very long, but cut up the 
back so as to show the back drapery of the 
dress; this will inake the pelisse a great fa- 
vorite, as, though long, it will not crush nor 
entirely hide the handsome dress beneath it. 

Many mantles are a revival of the pelisse 
of some sixty years ago, but, as fashion 
never exactly repeats itself, they are 
now like a skirted dolman; that is, they 
have sleeves cut in one with the mantle, 
which inclines towards the figure at the 
waist, and then flows to the feet. They 
come high up to the neck and are loaded 
With trimming.chiefly furor chenille. One 
item ought to be chronicled, vis, unbeaded 
gimp is much worn upon them, to mark 
out the seams at the back. The chenille 
falls in a shower of drops and thick fringe, 
mixed with beaded drops and gimp. The 
materials chiefly used are soleil matelasse, 
brocaded velvet, and satin, massive thick 
cioth, and plain satin ; Spanish lace, plaited, 
poops trom beneath many of the galons; 
Marabout, which is now shaded to all colors 
required, is also worn, butit is too fragile to 
bear the wear and tear of hard usage. A 
novelty isa imantle covered with cloth ap- 
plique. Very large bows of watered ribbon 
appear generally on the back, and there ia 
ample space for the crinoline ; striped plush, 
watered plush, shot plush, indeed all the 
new plushes tind their way on to mantles, 
The buttons are large and exceedingly or- 
namental, generally metal. The linings 
play a very important part, and are either 
of Havana satin, or striped plush of the 
most vivid mingling of oolor. 

In colored goods the cheviots are de- 
cidedly the leading fabrics’ for the present 
neason in street and traveling costurmes. 
These are made with the utmost neatness 
and simplicity, kilt plaitings and several 
rows of stitching on the edges of basque, 
oollar, ete., being the only trimming per- 
mitted. The basque or polonaise is a close 
fit, plain coat sleeves, not too tight nor loose, 
with cuffs; wide collar or standing collar 
and reverse; vest sometimes in plaits from 
collar to waist, where one or two straps 
fusten from side seams; overskirt finished 
with rows of stitching, and skirt kilt plaited 
from waist, knee, or, if several flounces ex- 
tend up the front breadth,a plaiting finishes 
the edge all around, with slightly bouffant 
drapery at the back. These goods have in 
auine instances stripes from one to two 
inches wide extending down one side of the 
double fold of the material, or the striped 
goods may be obtained separate from the 
piain and used with it. These stripes are 
from the brightest to the most subdued 
colors, and in the kilt plaits are generally 
placed on the insi le, showing the gleam of 
color as the wearer moves, Sometimes the 
basque or polonaise is made of the striped 
materialagd the skirt is entirely of plain or 
vice versa. in fact, individual taste is the 
only accepted authority this season, follow- 
ing a few general principles as guides, In 
house dresses still more latitude is allowed, 
as pulled aud piaited waists and sleeves, 
with shirring on the skirts and skirt trim- 
uungs give variety to the costumes, Two 
bozen fine knife plaited ruffles may be 
piaced up the front of askirt, or it may be 
jaid in wide double box plaits from belt to 
edge. Panels at the sides are still seen, and 
the back breadth 1s slightly extended by the 
half-length bustle, sinall hoopskirtis being 
sometimes worn, but being uninanageable 
with short and narrow skirts when the 
wearer is seuted, are reserved for trained 
Greases. Piain shirts of rich material will 

Nee worm through the jatl, with long habit 


| will not displace the standard favorites, the 











and seven inches wide, and after binding 


| Coata, postillion and plain pointed basques. 


The akirts of these costumes are sometimes 
made with quilted linings for warmth and 
to increase the richness of their appearance. 

The gatherings are quite as prominent a 
feature in the autumn as in the summer 
dresses, and just at present many of the soft 
materials are made with on the 
hips Rhadames, the new sft satin just 
introduced, owes its name to one of the 


Now two of the stuff three 
inches sears, Died then, and stitch them 
| w little slack, one at each edge of the hol- 


| land above the lewenpaenee so 2 0 me 
| two small wee a plain piece down 
| the centre ween them. Stitch on four 


Wide die edeburpee caves” ps of 

‘ben vea oO 

iad we cw pealom eos ead ad 
and a 

' clear space two inches wide down the 

middie. Now, tofill up this cut a 


characters in “Aida; it is richer and more | piece of stuff two inches wide and nine 


durable than Merveilleux, yet as soft in 


draping. Nun's cloth costumes are now | pows of 
worn by bridesmaids, but where more ex- | inch apart. 
Rhadames will 


pensive dresses are desired 
be chosen. 
Brocades, moires, stripes and plaids wil! 
all be worn with an equal share of popular 
or. The moire and watered silks having 
introduced only last year are the lat- 
est candidates for popular favor, but they 


brocades. An extreme novelty is a large 
brocade figure on a moire satin ground in 
solid color. Ombre or shaded effects are 
beautifully combined with plain stripes 
in the newest silk and silk and wool ma 
terials. Tinsel is seen in a few new goods 
for basques and dress trimmings, but not 
for millinery. Plushes reign supreme asa 
favorite for mixing with either silk, satin, or 
woolen gooda, and will be used on every- 
thing from the triininings of bonnets to that 
of dresses and underskirts, and also for lin- 
ings for the handsomest cloaks. Cheviots, 
cashineres, serges, chuddahs are to be seen 
in all the new oolorings, the olive tones 
leading. They will be used in traveling 
and streets, in combination with plush,satin 
surah and merveilleux. 

Plaids and stripes in new ombre designs 
and colors are seen in bright, not glaring, 
and dull tints, the olive wones predomi- 
nating. 

Tinsel and bourette mixtures will enliven 
the revers, wide collars and cuffs of jaunty 
outdoor costuines and trim the little satch- 
els or muffs that will be carried for purse 
and handkerchiel. These allow more elab- 
orate trimming than the fine checked, plain 
or dull plaids in the cheviot suitings. 

The winter millinery has many novel 
features. Feather hats and bonnets are 
quite new, made entirely of English Impe- 
yan pheasant or some other bird's feathers, 
sometimes with no other trimming what- 
ever. 

In bonnets the Princess form, especially 
in feather bonnets, prevails; in hats the hel- 
met and jockey, and the small close all- 
round shape. Some of the many plush bon- 
nets have coronets covered with feather 
lace, which is quite new, the pattern in 
French black lace being accentuated by 
stripes of tiny feathers. 

Birds are placed on the sides of hats and 
bonnets, both large and sinall, and very 
vivid contrasts are adinissible, for example, 
a small green parrot on a grenat velvet 
bonnet. 

The principal shapes for the fall are the 
variations of the poke, cottage, Virot, Gains- 
borough, turbans, and «a variety of cap 
crowns, with square, round, or irregularly- 
shaped crowns, : 

Bronze reptiles, especially turtles, are the 
principal ornaments t be used. 

Face trimmings consist of shirred satin, 
plain bands of deep pile plush and feather 
triminings to match that used on the out- 


side. 


nches long, bind it all round, and stitch it 
| down to the centre of pe - AHR, 
san- 
is to hold silks or darnin 
cotton. Cut the —— piece of hollan 
round like a and fill it in with leaves 
of flan as 
Make two loops 
bodkin, just below the flannel leaves, be- 
tween themand the runni for silk. It 
must now be bound with rib 

This completes the lining of the case, and 
if it is intended for a hard wear, many por 
ple do not object to the stitches with which 
the pockets are put on showing through to 
the other side as it rolls up into smaller 
compass. Ifa smart outside cover is to be 
added it must be roughly tacked to the lin- 
ing, and then the two bound r with 
the sane ribbon as the eta, and strings 
wlded to the center of the rounded 
end to tie it up with. isis a very com- 

licated dome but most usefuland would 
orm a& ly acceptable present to any- 
one about to start on a long vo If the 
contents are modified a little it would 
do equally well for a gentleman as 
for a lady. Various alterations may be 
made as the work is in ress especially 
with regard to the shape of sinall pock- 
ets. Two out of the six may be made more 
convenient by bein e much fuller 
than those we have described and drawn 
up with a runner of elastic at the top. Of 
course, as presents, these cases are of little 
value unless fully stocked. 

Another style of working forms a useful 
present for ladies who do much knitting or 
crochet; when complete it has the appear- 
ance of two bags united with one hem. It 
is also a very useful shape for holding odds 
and ends of wool, scraps of silk and satin, 
or other trifies of which workers usually 
havea store. Cutapiece of holland about 
thirty-two inches long and six inches 
wide, bind it with ribbon or braid every- 
where except at the bwo ends. At the enc 
a broad piece of ribbon must be stitched on 
to form a hem, or else a hem must be made 
of the material itself about an inch in 
width. Now turn up nine inches of the 
material towards the middle so as to form a 
large ay sew it round and do the same 
the other end. Now you have a piece of 
holland with two deep wey in it, the 
openings of the kets being in the cen- 
tre. Runadouble set of strings into the 
hems to draw up the bags at the top. Theso 
Sagpese excellent tor holding soiled linen, 
or and shoes when on a journey, a8 
they pack into very small com and if 
made of holland will wash well. Made of 
a Smarter tnaterial, such as embroidered 
oatmeal cloth and trimmed round with lace 
or fringe, they are very suitable for use as 
brush and coinb-bags. 

Another workbag which has the advan- 
tage of holding a great deal, is made by 
neatly covering a round piece of cardboard 
with silk, then sewing round it a piece of 
the same material witha hem and strings 
at the top, the depth required, to make a bag. 
This shape of bag may be mnade to con 
much more by binding a piece of material 
halfthe width, but the same length as the 
first piece, layin them together, and mak- 
ing rows of stitching in a vertical direction 
so a8 to form pockets, and then sewing it to 
the circle of cardboard. If the cardboard 
base is objected to in this bag, a circle of 
silk bound at the edges may be substituted, 
but the advantage of the stiff one is that it 
may he used as a pincushion. 

Another shape, and one which has the 
advantage of containing much in small 





Strings are much narrower than those of 
last year, four inches being the usual 
width. They are almost invariably of dou- 
ble-faced material showing satin and plush, 


satin or velvet and watered silk. They are 


either in solid color matching the material | 
of the bonnet and being mixed with it, or | 


are of the saine combination of colors as the 
bonnet. Different tints, not shades,of color 
are among the new combinations, different 
browns showing the golden brown, wood 
brown, red brown and seal—all used to- 
gether. 

Ostrich plumes are still to be worn as 
trimmings on all kinds of hats, but the flat 
feathers of a few seasons ago will be re- 
vived in ornamenting this season's bead 
coverings. 





Fireside Chat. 


WORKCASES, 


VERY useful workcase. Cut a piece of | 


material twenty-seven inches wide ; 
Pr turn up six inches at one end after 
binding the upper edge as directed below 
Cut a piece of the stuff four inches long 


compass, can be made of American leather 
thus: Cut a piece of the leather the size re- 
quired, line it and bind it all round. Then 
cut two round pieces the size of the top ot a 


| reel of cotton bind these to, correspond, and 
silk and velvet, etc., and in stripes of plain | 


sew the: atone end of the large piece of 
leather so that they serve as the sides of a 
| round, bolster-like pocket. This pocket is 
| intended to hold the reels of cotton and a 
thimble. 
a needle-book may be added in the manner 
before described to please the individual 
taste of the worker, but it must be borne in 
mind that the case is intended to be rolled 
up, and nothing very stiff can be added. 

A little case, very saleable at bazaars, is 
dark-colored ribbon about four inches wide 
line with thin silk or brown holland, and 
at one end turn it up 80 4s to form a pocket 
three inches deep; at the other end let there 
be a mattress pincushion two inches dee 
and the same width asthe ribbon. On this 
must be placed a couple of pieces of flannel, 
button-holed at the edges to hold needles, 
with sinall loops underneath on the surface 
_ of the cushion through which to pass a bod- 
kin, scissors, or stiletto. 
silk the same breadth as the ribbon, and 
about fifteen or sixteen inches long, which 





it all round with the ribbon, stitch it neatly 


to the outside of the pocket already made | 
e an- | 
ht inches wide | 


so as to make a second ket. 
other piece of inaterial e 
and three inches long, round this to make 


a flap, bind it, and tch it above the first 


pocket, so that it will fold over both ets 
and vent the contents from ipping 
out. a little loop in the centre of the 


edge of the an 
ton ua the middle of the sumaller pocket. 


must be laid upon the housewife and run 
on, in four divisions, to hold thread. These 
compartments must be filled with black 
white cotton, darning cotton and wool, and 
black sewing silk. In drawin 
| through, let the looped ends next the 
| pincushion so that the cut ends may be 
stowed away neatly in the pocket where a 
few buttons may be placed. Fasten adouble 
string in the centre of the pocket at the 





j pincushion end. 


Two or three smaller pockets and. 


made by a, three quarters of a yard of | 


"~ 
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Correspondence. 


T. N., (Seneca; Kana.)—There is no diz 
ference as generally understood between one Tou 
equare and one square foot. 

Fox, (Dubois, Ind.)}—The tradition tha 
nothing bas grown on the ground where Huss was 
burned is ome that finds many strong adherents even 





| im this day of practical common sense, 


Saca, (Windham, Vt.)—Every navigable 
stream in the United States is comtraiied by the Gov- 
ernment, and may be used by every citizen alike, 


| without asking the consent of anyone. 


N. M. T., (Schuylkill, Pa.)—The phrase 
**kick the bucket’’ is derived from the custom of put- 
ting pigs that are to be killed on a beam with » 
pulley. This arrangement is called in places a 
**bucket.’* The heads of the creatures are drawn up 
for killing. Their hind-legs ‘*kick the bucket."' 


Back WARD, (St. Charles, Mo. )—The best 
way for a young lady to overcome biashing is to go 
frequently into society, and when there to converse 
freely with anyone she way come ig contact with, es- 
pecially eligible young geutlemen,. This will give her 
confidence in herself, lack of which is the cause of 
blushing. 

Junius, (Knox,Me.)—The letters signed 
Junius, were published at intervals from 1769 to 1772, 
in the Publie Advertiser, then the most popular 
newspaper in Great Baitain, They were merciless at- 
tacks upon all the public characters of the day con- 
nected with the government, and did not spare even 
royalty itself. 

WILuiaM R., (New York, N. Y.)—Soine 
young ladies are so bashful by nature as to be unabie 
to look a young gentleman in the eyes; but it ls more 
than likely that the young lady yoa refer to ts in love 
with you, and ashamed to own it. Test her as a young 
geaticman should do, and you will Gnd out all about 
the cause of her drvoping her eyes, 

Unwortny, (Early, Ga.)—The trouble 
with you Is, not that you are too short in stature but 
too small in your own estimation. You are tall 
enough to marry any man, and certainly the one 
five teet eleven inches whom you like so weil. You 
know that the majority of tall men prefer short 
women for wives, and short men tall ones. 


READER, (Gunnison, Col.)—Moving the 
previous question is an American device for shutting 
off debate and forcing a vote upon the subject origi- 
nally under discussion when the debate began. A 
bare majority can order the previous question, which 
is not debatable, and then nothing can prevent a vote 
but the lack of a quorum or a motion to adjourn. 


Ep Situ, (Harrisburg, Pa.)—We con- 
sider building societic% properly conducted, excellent 
institutions for workingmen. We could not under- 
take to say which is the best managed society in Lon- 
don, You must find this out for yourself, which you 
can easily do by making careful inquiries frum parties 
who are already members of such societies, 


ALICE, (Monona, Iowa.)—It is not possi- 
ble to tell what is the medium heighth of young girls 
at fourteen, At that age many girls have attained 
their full stature; others, again, du not begin to shoot 
up until they have reached the age of sixteen, while 
others grow after they are out out of their teens. 
But we should say that four feet four inches was short 
for a girl of fourteen, 

Anxious, (St. Cloud, Wis.)—The best 
way for a young man of twenty-six to find out 
whether a young lady to whom he has been paving 
his addresses loves him, is to ask her. Her seeming 
indifference to your suit may arise from your pro- 
longed indecision, and it is quite possible she may 
now loveanother. You have, therefore, nu time to 
lose. Be quick or another may have her. 


ENCKE, (Scott, Ky.)—The average dis- 
tance of the moon from the earth is 238,813 miles. 2. 
It is maintained by some astronomers that it has water 
in the shape of numerous small ponds, which have oc- 
casionally been noticed as bright, sparkling pvints. 
Shroeter, about 1800, claimed to have discovered indl- 
cations of vegetation on the surface of the moon, con- 
sisting of certain traces of a greenish tint, which ap- 
pear and reappear periodically. 


ETIQUETTE, (Hennepin, Minn.)—If a 
lady is sitting when a gentleman Is introduced to her 
it is not incumbent on her to rise. The custom i. for 
her to remain sitting, and by a gracious and friendly 
manner make the gentleman introduced feel at his 
ease, The gentleman should, of course, express his 
pleasure in some proper way for the opportunity of 
making the lady's acquaintance, but he need not put 
it in many formal words. In such @ case, actions 
speak louder than words. 

GERTIE, (Lawrence, I1]1.)—To deceive 
anybody is wrong, no matter what the temptation 
may be. Tell the young man that you are engage: to 
another, but that you have not heard frem him for 
more than a year. If he chooses to continue hi- at- 
tentions, when you have told him this, let him, by all 
means, Whether you should wait longer or not for 
your absent lover depends upon the promise you male 
him when he wentaway. Your triends will be your 
safest advisers in such a matter, 

Lucy M., (Tucker, W. Va.)—You are 
quite right in your conjecture. Crying ts not now so 
extensively indulged in at marriages by the female re- 
lations and acquaintances of the bride as was once 
the fashion. Itis not goud ‘‘ form’ to simper an« 
mingle your tears with those of the bride, You must 
smile instead, and say all manner of pleasant thing: tv 
the fortunate young lady. This is a decided linprove- 
ment, and must prove a great relief to the bride- 
groom, who, under the old absurd custom, was male 
to feel as ifhe were some hard-hcarted pirate or buc- 
caneer, who was ruthlessly destroying a happy howe. 


Jessiz, (Cape May, N. J.)—What is 


| beauty ? is a question that has puzzled philosophers of 


all ages. When the question was put to. Socrates, be 
gave for answer that the matter should be referred to 


} the blind, Bacon held that the highest form of 
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a corresponding but- , edge, and roll up the wurkcase from the | 


° | beauty was graceful motion ; so did the Arabian phil- 
Now cut a piece of 


osophers, who maintained that the most beautiful 
thing in the world was the voluptuous swing of * 
beautiful woman. Voltaire, Alison, Jeffrey and oth- 
ers, declared that beauty was relative, not a property 
inherent in any object, and supported their theory 
with a great many ingenious and plausible argument» 
But with all deference to these gentlemen we must 
say that there are things in nature intrinsically besu- 
tiful, as, for example, a clear sky. the pellucid brook. 
and other ‘objects that might be wientioned. With 
most women, however, whatever happens tv be fash- 
jonabdle is beautiful, and whatever 1s olé-fashione’ 
ugly. Letmen carp and cavil as they will, t 

women the heighth of the fashion, whether tn ~f 
nets or skirts, bolices or basques, is always beauties 


4 Why, we caunyi tell, ‘This ls ome of the wy steries. 











